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FOREWORD 


The first four articles of this issue are concerned, from various 
points of view, with the use of the imagination in our knowledge 
of God. The first discusses Dr Farrer’s view of the inspired 
images of Scripture. In the second Pére Durand of Lyons- 
Fourviere makes a contribution which we cannot but consider 
of great importance to the general problem of the relation 
between natural sense—knowledge and supernatural knowledge ; 
we take this opportunity of thanking him for his generous 


reply to our invitation. In the third article Mr Dru shows 


how the ‘Existentialists’ have approached the same problem, 
and in the fourth we are reminded of the accounts given by 


the mystics themselves of supernatural contemplation. 


Contributions should be addressed to THE EDITOR and business 
communications to THE SECRETARY, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 


Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. The annual 


subscription is twelve shillings. 


DR FARRER’S BAMPTON 
BECRURES: 


By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


between metaphysics, ‘ scriptural revelation’ and 

poetry, Dr Farrer’s Bampton Lectures raise a host 
of interesting questions in a readable and stimulating way. 
His first concern is to establish the possibility of a natural 
knowledge of God, and he points out that this, like super- 
natural knowledge, is not the wresting, willy-nilly, of truth 
about himself froma passive, uncooperative, divine Object, 
but a fruit of the divine action upon us that is necessarily 
involved in the very fact that we are creatures, sub- 
stantially dependent upon the First Cause. If we are 
talking of the ideal case of an unfallen spiritual genius, 
not yet raised to the supernatural order, such a one 
might read the divine agency in the creaturely effects; 
might experience external nature and his own existence 
as the continual work of God. ‘Especially his own 
highest acts and desires might be acknowledged as 
having a source in himself only in so far as he was himself 
grounded in God . . . He might see in God’s direction 
a providence, tending towards the perfection of the natural 
in all its forms, a fostering charity towards all creatures.’ 
A slight acquaintance with some tendencies in recent 
Protestant thought will convince us that this insistence 
upon the possibility of natural theology is of a topical 
relevance beyond its necessary place in any systematic 
scheme of Christian thought. 

In approaching the question of supernatural revelation 
Dr Farrer sees fit to grapple with the difficulty of assigning 
limits to our natural scope. His retort to the psychical 
researchers and psychologists is sharp: ‘Mind is known 
in rational consciousness, where intelligence reflects 
upon itself, and choice designs the act it initiates’. 


1 The Glass of Vision, the Bampton Lectures for 1948, by Austin Farrer, 
p.p. Pp. xii + 151 (Dacre Press, Westminster, 1948) 12s. 6d. 
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Here is the ‘luminous apex’ of the human spirit, and it 
is unaffected by the fact that down below it are shadowy 
regions of ‘obscure psychic stuff’, more or less opaque 
to investigation. His contention is that we recognize 
the upward limit of the range of the ‘luminous apex’, 
a limit which includes the highest flights of natural 
‘inspiration’ and ‘wit’. And he contends that definitely 
beyond that limit comes any knowledge which ‘transposes 
us, as it were, to the divine centre of ACTIVICY eer easy 
thing which reveals to us the activity of God in God’. 
Further, it is only by supernatural knowledge that we 
could know the purpose of God in creation, ‘in so far 
as it transcends the purposes of nature . . . as what we 
can apprehend nature to be’. If I may interpose a question 
here, I would ask: Is Dr Farrer prepared to prove, or 
is he satisfied that we can recognize as self-evident, that 
‘the activity of God in God’ is beyond the natural scope of 
our faculties? Can he prove that, having woken up to 
the fact of God through our consideration of creatures, 
we are unable by our natural ability directly to attend 
to and contemplate the God thus known? Obviously, 
I do not suggest that we are able to do this. But would 
Dr Farrer undertake to demonstrate that we are not ? 
Dr Farrer proceeds to argue that, though we may be 
taught by another a supernatural truth that has been 
revealed to him, yet the Christian ceases to experience 
the other’s description of divine mysteries as mere des- 
cription. For us, too, ‘the mysteries shine with their new 
light and presence; or rather, with the light and presence 
of God’ (p. 32). Here, again, I of course agree. But is Dr 
Farrer prepared to support his contention by argument? 
We now come to a paragraph which suggests the 
exciting distinction between motive of credibility and 
motive of faith. “The act of supernatural faith appears 
to be only a fresh elevation of the faith we put int 
for example, our own moral seriousness or other men’s 
genuine care for us. The mysteries of faith must fit 
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into one universe of sense’—I am not quite sure what 
this means—‘with our natural knowledge of human 
personality, of history, of the form of nature, of the 
first principles of being: if they did not, they could not 
continue to be believed. The judgment upon which faith 
is based is an aestimatio like that used in other fields. 
Faith leaps beyond it . . . our faith in the goodwill of 
a friend goes beyond and leaves behind any weighing 
of the evidence for it, and becomes a rooted axiom of 
living . . . Our friend may disappoint us. As the prophet 
says, the mother may forget her sucking child; but 
God will not forget Jerusalem’ (pp. 33 f.). I do not 
feel that Dr Farrer has made quite clear to us the dis- 
tinction between the act of faith and ‘the judgment 
upon which faith is based’. And I am not quite happy 
about his collocation of our own moral seriousness and 
‘other men’s genuine care for us’. It seems to me that 
we have evidence of the former by reflexion, i.e. it 
is self-evident, but only inferential grounds for the 
latter. We ‘see’ our own moral seriousness; we have 
grounds for supposing that our parents care for us. Is 
supernatural faith a ‘seeing’, like the former (one would 
suppose so, since ‘the mysteries shine with the light 
and presence of God’); or is it a grounded supposition 
like the latter? Is its certainty intrinsic to itself, or 
does Dr Farrer resolve this certainty into God’s (believed 
but not seen) immutability? It appears to me that super- 
natural faith is comparable not so much with ‘human 
faith’ as with the intuitions of the mathematician or 
the philosopher; it is not a practical attitude but an 
inspired insight. 

Dr Farrer passes on to examine the form and nature 
of the ‘supernatural thinking’ on the part of the human 
authors that has produced the New Testament. He 
states, in order to reject, the modern view that whereas 
revelation was the enactment of ‘divine events’ in the 
presence of sufficient witnesses, Scripture is ‘just the 
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record of the witnesses’, or their successors’, reactions 
to the events’ (p. 37), that the New Testament is only 
inspired as St Francis ‘or John Wesley’ was inspired— 
not uniquely inspired, though uniquely informative. 
To this he retorts that the revelation lies not simply 
in the ‘divine events’ but in these events, as interpreted 
first by Christ and then by the Church of the apostolic 
age. Christ’s self-revelation to us is by deed and word, 
and as the deed flowered into the salvific action of the 
Church, so the word flowered into the salvific word of 
the Church. ‘The work of revelation, like the whole 
work of Christ, is the work of the mystical Christ, who 
embraces both Head and members.’ But the development 
by the Church of Christ’s interpretation of the events 
‘is development and neither addition nor alteration. 
The first and decisive development is the work of the 
Apostolic age.’ (Might it not be objected that if the 
first development deserves to be regarded as part and 
parcel of the revelation, the subsequent developments 
are hardly to be excluded?) 

Our Lord interpreted the events by certain ‘dominant 
images’: of God’s ‘enthroned majesty’ (in the Kingdom 
of God), of the dominion of ‘a true Adam’ (i.e. the Son 
of Man), of himself as Israel, appointing twelve men 
to be his typical ‘sons’, together with ‘the infinitely 
complex and fertile image of sacrifice and communion, 
of expiation and covenant’ (p. 42). These images are 
in their turn ‘interpreted’ by the divine events, and ‘the 
interplay of the two is revelation’. These images ‘unfold 
within the apostolic mind’ so as to reveal the nature 
of the supernatural existence of the apostolic Church. 
The several distinct images grew together into fresh - 
unities, opened out into new detail, attracted further 
image-material. “This is the way inspiration worked. 
The stuff of inspiration is living images.’ . 

As the above statements seem to express the kernel 
of Dr Farrer’s thought on the subject of the New Testa- 
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ment revelation and inspiration, we may perhaps pause 
for comment and question. Dr Farrer contends that the 
original interpretation of the ‘divine events’ was not by 
way of theological propositions, but by ‘living images’. 
It is true that our Lord’s teaching is par excellence ‘para- 
bolic’—instead of laying down a formal proposition he 
often presents us with a word-picture. And these word- 
pictures seem to have a richer content than abstract 
propositions offer. But it must be observed that this 
content is, to a very large degree, impregnated with 
conceptual thought. So much so that it seems slightly 
paradoxical to see in the phrase ‘the Kingdom of God’ 
primarily a ‘living image’ and not (primarily) an idea. 
On a point of exegesis, it might have been well to indicate 
that the notion of ‘a true Adam’ is not the direct source 
of the title ‘Son of Man’ which seems closely connected 
with the dream-vision of Daniel VII, where ‘the 
one like unto a Son of Man’ is contrasted with ‘the 
beasts’ in order to emphasize the supernatural nature 
of the Messianic Kingdom. Finally, the expansion of 
our Lord’s own ‘living images’ is surely less characteristic 
of the apostolic ‘development’ than is the bringing into 
lay of images and ideas that were not employed by him: 
the title ‘Son of Man’ is hardly used in the New Testament 
except by our Lord himself (but it is possible that St 
Paul’s ‘second Adam’ teaching develops from his way 
of understanding the title), and the “Kingdom of God’ 
is a much less prominent image in the apostolic ‘develop- 
ment’ than it is in the Synoptic tradition; on the other 
hand, St Paul’s presentation of Baptism and its consequences 
as our death, burial and resurrection presumably finds its 
source not directly in our Lord’s interpretation of divine 
events, but in the divine events themselves. ; 

Dr Farrer insists on the inspiration of ‘living images’ 
as developed in the apostolic mind, and seems prepared 
to discard ‘the unchallenged inspiration of the whole 
text’ of Scripture; rather, Scripture is ‘a body of writings 
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uniquely informative, and a field in which inspiration 
works’. It would be a mistake to hold that direct in- 
spiration played only a small part in the composition 
of the books. ‘The inspiration of the books may be on 
the fringe of the great process of inspired thinking, but 
it is still inspired thinking, much of it as vivid and forcible 
as anything we could well conceive.’ The authors of 
the second and fourth gospels, and of the Apocalypse, 
did not doubt that they were writing books of the nature 
of inspired Scripture: “and so it is virtually certain, that if 
they were men capable of inspired thinking, they did 
it then, with their pens in their hands’. So near does 
Dr Farrer come to the notion of verbal inspiration; and 
yet it is hard to decide whether he extends the action 
of inspiration to the whole of the written book. 

In the next lecture Dr. Farrer approaches the relation 
between faith and vision. ‘The supernatural act in man’, 
e.g. an act of charity, which reflects faith, ‘is a foretaste 
of the whole substance of the saving mystery, as he will 
behold it in the beatific vision, but it is no more than a 
foretaste’, and as we have not seen God, how can we 
understand the ‘images’ which purport to reveal him? 
This difficulty leads Dr Farrer to a fascinating statement 
of the purpose of metaphysics, which, in contrast with 
science’s respect for fact, is inspired by a respect for 
being, for the mysteries of being, which it seeks to 
understand in seeking to describe. In thus seeking to 
describe, it continually seeks for more adequate terms. 
“By continually breaking and bettering and breaking his 
descriptions the metaphysician refines his understanding 
of that which he tries to describe.’ Each such description, 
since it deals with some unique mystery, is an analogy, 
and as metaphysics progresses it ‘breaks down’ the 
analogy by a series of modifications. But there comes a 
point beyond which we cannot ‘refine our analogy’ 
without emptying it of all meaning; we can only proceed 
further ‘by standing on the extreme tip of our tapering 
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spit of analogical description and pointing out to sea’ 
—and an analogy is ‘a sober and appropriate image’. 
We note that the whole of this elaborate discursive 
process has obviously been controlled by the knowledge 
that we already possess of the ‘mystery’ with which 
we are concerned; it almost looks as if metaphysics is 
the effort to describe to others what we ourselves 
already know. Would Dr Farrer urge that it is something 
more than this, that it is, in fact, an attempt to harness 
in discursive concepts, for co-operation with the rest 
of our knowledge, this pure intuitive knowledge that 
we already possess? Such seems to be his underlying 
thought ; for he goes on to grant that metaphysics proper 
involvés the systematization of our analogical descriptions, 
and his praise of Aristotelian metaphysics seems based 
on its universal applicability—which is, perhaps, a 
measure of its truth. But there remains the ultimate 
criterion—the natural mysteries themselves, to which, 
in the last resort, we can only ‘point’ (p. 74). It remains 
that somehow, throughout our discursive thinking on 
the mysteries, we are in a direct relationship of knowing- 
subject to them (though Dr Farrer appears not to describe 
the relationship so), and this relationship arises in a 
spiritual act which is something more than thinking, 
if—with Dr Farrer—we define thinking as ‘mental 
discourse’; it has, beyond this, an element which we 
may perhaps designate as ‘contemplative’. Dr Farrer 
himself describes (p. 77) as ‘contemplative thinking’ the 
‘ordinary healthy thinking about our natural existence’ 
of which metaphysics is, he says, the systematic elabora- 
tion. Thus it seems we may distinguish three things. 
contemplation, contemplative thinking, systematic think- 
ing. This I think remains true, even if we feel constrained 
to accept Dr Farrer’s contention (p. 87) that ‘without 
discourse there is no intellectual apprehension’; in that 
case we should have to say that contemplation always 
involves discourse, but we must still maintain that it is 
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something more than, and in a sense prior to, discourse. 
There is one further point which Dr Farrer emphasizes 
in a brilliant lecture on our natural analogical knowledge 
of God: the mystery of God himself is not naturally 
contemplated in itself, but indirectly in the mysteries 
of finite being, when such being is recognized as finite. 
Next comes a lecture on ‘Archetypes and Incarnation’ 
which I will not summarize but will urge upon the 
reader as a most valuable study of the distinction between 
natural theology, idolatry and belief in the Incarnation; 
and of the relations between the first and last of these. 
I would, however, submit three questions to Dr Farrer: 
1. Is it wise to say ‘What is our standard of belief? 
It must be what we believe ourselves’? In fact, it seems 
to me, we do not make our own belief our standard; 
we make our standard our own belief. In the context 
this will mean that natural theology is the criterion of 
natural religion. 2. Archetypes become dangerous, we 
are told, because ‘they favour dogmatisms’ (p. 102). 
Is it not rather true, as is indeed suggested by Dr Farrer 
a little later, that the danger lies not in the dogmatic 
quality, but in the limited scope, of any single ‘arche- 
type’? The ‘father-God archetype’ is, if taken exclusively, 
an unjustifiable limitation of what we mean by God. 
Natural theology sees God in ‘Ens a se’; so perhaps a 
‘being-God archetype’ is what we need—‘I am that I 
am’; is there any danger in this, however dogmatic we 
become about it? 3. In the Incarnation, says Dr Farrer, 
the ‘ineffable happens’; but ‘man cannot conceive it 
except in images’. What then of the phrases of the 
Chalcedonian formula—eumdem perfectum in deitate, et 
eumdem perfectum in humanitate, Deum verum et hominem 
verum, eumdem, ex animo rationali et corpore, consubstantialem 
Patri secundum deitatem, consubstantialem nobis eumdem 
secundum humanitatem? Is this not a successful— in quantum 
fieri potest—attempt to conceive the ineffable? But is it 
the application of images of or ideas? (In passing, we may 
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ask ourselves a digressive question: are these the first 
Bampton lectures to include an essay in parody (p. 
104)? This is what comes of selecting a chaplain of 
Trinity for this high function.) 

There follows a lecture in which the ‘inspiration’ of 
serious secular poetry is compared with that of prophecy. 
Shakespeare ‘responds to the quality of human existence, 
subjectively considered’ and is free to choose what 
‘subjects’ he prefers. But Jeremias ‘is responding to the 
demands of eternal will on Israel as they make them- 
selves heard in the determinate situation where he stands’. 
The prophet’s poetry is, in fact, a ‘technique of divina- 
tion’; it is in the process of his poetic composition that 
he receives and expresses his message; this message is 
an effect of ‘the divine constraint’ on the prophet’s 
mind. And this, which is true of prophetic inspiration, 
is true, in its fashion, of the inspiration of the New 
Testament writers. They also are inspired in the process 
of their literary composition, and it is by treating their 
works not as theological treatises but as works of literary 
art that we may hope to read in them the divine message 
that they contain.! Dr Farrer draws to a conclusion by 
an illustrative specimen of such treatment, arguing, 
by appeal to St Mark’s theme and to his technique of 
‘formal recurrences’, that he intended to end his gospel 
at vit, 16. If I should call this piece of literary criticism 
‘ingenious’, I should doubtless be unfair: it should be 
read and pondered not only by those interested in this 
particular literary problem, but by all who wish to 
understand the kind of Biblical study that Dr Farrer 
recommends as specially fruitful. In this particular in- 
stance I am no doubt prejudiced. I am one of those whom 
he would describe as ‘guileless critics’; | am less aware 
of the deliberate artistry in St Mark’s “formal recurrences’ 
than I am of the way in which by him, or his oral-source, 

1 This lecture’s last paragraph speaks of God the Son as ‘the effect’ of a divine 
utterance whereby he is ‘constituted in being’. I should have said that this 


sounds like a piece of inadvertent Arianism. God the Son is not an ‘effect’. He 
may by analogy or metaphor be described as a ‘fruit’ of the divine ‘begetting’. 
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if not by both of them, the close organic structure of 
St Matthew’s paragraphs and chapters has been rent 
and broken as though in ignorance of its worth. And 
et that structure has left its vestiges upon the surface 
of St Mark’s gospel in such a way that the very imper- 
fections of the latter drive us to reconstruct the former 
as their explanation. 

Dr Farrer’s publisher describes his book as fascinating 
and profound. Both epithets are justified, and I would 
add that to me it seems far less difficult to understand 
than Finite and Infinite; 1 should hazard a guess that the 
author has acquired, in the more recent book, a greater 
mastery of his own thought. An Aeschylus has become 
a Sophocles. In conclusion, and at the risk of convincing 
Dr Farrer that I have, after all, failed to understand 
him, I ask two questions. If Dr Farrer’s account of 
inspiration (which seems to me of epoch-making im- 
portance as coming from one of the great homes of 
liberal criticism) is to be accepted, are we not brought 
back towards a theory of verbal inspiration; and in that 
case, can Dr Farrer make as light as he appears to do, 
of the corollary—surely a theological corollary and not 
a dogma—of inerrancy, formidable though the difficulties 
may be that this involves? These difficulties can be met, 
to some extent, by that understanding of the literary 
genres of the several inspired books to which a recent 
encyclical has drawn our attention, and which Dr Farrer’s 
own theory of inspiration must emphatically encourage. 
My second question is of a different nature: God is the 
First Cause behind and within all secondary causation. 
Physical premotion is true in the supernatural as in the 
natural ‘order’. Am I right in supposing that inspiration, 
on Dr Farrer’s view, is a special case of supernatural 
physical premotion, in which God guarantees the effects 
of the secondary agent as conveying his revealed word? 
Does Hamlet enlighten me directly only as to Shakespeare’s 
mind, while the Apocalypse conveys to me a thought 
which is identically both St John’s and God’s? 
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By ALEXANDRE DURAND, S.J. 


Theological’ Dom Illtyd Trethowan flings his net 

very wide and touches on a variety of interconnected 
subjects. which it would be impossible to discuss in 
the scope of a single article. But the purpose and main 
development of the book is straightforward enough. 
It is divided into two parts, in the first of which the 
author treats the epistemological background of his 
subject and establishes the conclusions he will need in 
the second part, when he comes to discuss the many 
and various theories of theologians concerning the 
nature of the act of faith and to put forward his own 
opinions. In a final chapter he defends what may be 
called the, largely unfashionable, intellectualism of his 
conclusions, by illustrations drawn from literary criticism 
and psychology. In both sections of the book Dom 
Trethowan builds up his own view piecemeal in the 
course of criticizing other opinions, and I must confess 
to experiencing some difficulty in formulating a clear 
picture of what that view is, and some fear that I may 
misrepresent the author’s thought. However, I offer 
the following summary. 

Dom Trethowan describes his epistemological position 
as a moderate realism. He is chiefly concerned to stress 
the element of direct awareness, of intuition, in all our 
intellectual operations, for, as he rightly insists, our 
minds do not stop at their concepts ; we do not merely 
conceptualize our objects of knowledge, but attain them 
in and through our conceptual thought; there is direct 
contact with reality. 

The same is true of our knowledge of God. God is 
part of the total datum of experience, for we apprehend 


I: his treatment of Certainty, Philosophical and 


1 Dacre Press,'1948, x +170, Ifs. 
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him in apprehending his creatures; ‘when we affirm 
God’s existence we focus on one side of the total datum’ 
(p. 43). Thus, we get into direct contact with God 
in the very act of knowing created reality. This is not 
Ontologism, which affirms a direct intuition of God 
that is not even mediated by knowledge of his creatures ; 
and it goes a good deal further than saying that we arrive 
at knowledge of God by passage from effect to cause, 
for there a discursive process is suggested, whereas 
here a direct awareness of God is being affirmed through 
and beyond the knowledge of his creatures. 

Certainty, then, is simply a matter of evidence: Dom 
Trethowan reintroduces the old thesis, clarified by 
this new setting. I am certain, when I am in direct 
contact with reality, that it is there; I am certain, when 
I do find evidence, that I have found evidence. It carries 
its own guarantee. 

But it is most important to note that neither certainty 
nor the intellectual intuition on which it depends 
demand that the object be apprehended clearly. Immediacy 
of awareness, directness of contact, is compatible with 
obscurity, and this in no way diminishes the immediacy 
or the self-guaranteeing quality of the experience: in 
such a case I am immediately but obscurely aware of 
my object—or, I am immediately aware of an obscure 
object. 

Passing to theology, Dom Trethowan argues that a 
supernatural direct-awareness of God, heightened by 
grace, is given in faith; that is why it guarantees itself 
and is certain; that, too, is why it is reasonable. God 
is not directly seen, as he will be by vision in heaven, 
face to face; we get into obscure contact with him 
through and beyond his creatures (the Church . . .)— 
but with him. 

One thread of difficulty running through this exposition 
is that of establishing the difference between ‘natural’ 
and ‘supernatural’ knowledge of God. It seems that a 
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(very complete) natural theology, or substructure of 
knowledge of God, can be erected by unaided human 
reason, with the result that in theory the natural is 
divided from, the supernatural by a great chasm (that of 
grace), but in practice (since both arise from direct 
intuition of God) they are only with difficulty distinguish- 
able. This outstanding difficulty in the author’s treatment 
seems to arise largely from his interpretation of the 
Vatican Council. Thus he writes: ‘We must not under- 
stand P. de Lubac to mean that without grace (my italics) 
we can have no knowledge of God, for it is the teaching 
of the Catholic Church, clearly expressed by the Vatican 
Council, that we can know God by the mind’s natural 
light’ (p. 56). Surely it is clear from the whole context 
of the Vatican decree! that what is asserted is that man’s 
reason can arrive at knowledge of God without the 
help of revelation coming to him from outside, which leaves 
open the question whether this process of reason is 
aided (during all or most of its journey) by grace of 
other kinds. In so far as reason is aided by grace its 
knowledge ceases to be merely natural. Indeed, Dom 
Trethowan’s own argument would seem to need a greater 
continuity to be established between the knowledge of 
God by faith and the stages that lead up to this. Is faith, 
in fact, the full habit of faith, ‘the root from which 
the soul’s supernatural activities originate’ (p. 122)?? 
The author’s plea for ‘homogeneity of psychological 
structure’ between faith and the mystic states (p. 114) 
could be used here as well; and his remarks about the 
‘imperfect acts of faith’ of the undeveloped Christian 
(p. 115) would seem to demand that supernatural 
knowledge of God is already present in the awareness 
of God which a man has who is still only on the way 
towards faith. 
1Denz. 1785—1787. 


2 Clement XI condemned the proposition of Quesnel that fides est prima gratia 
et fons omnium aliarum, (Denz. 1377)- 
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It is hoped that the relevance of these preliminary 
remarks will be apparent in what follows: for we must 
now turn to the main question raised by Dom Trethowan’s 
work—whether the certainty and reasonableness of 
faith lie in the fact that it gives us a direct awareness, 
an immediate intuition, of God through and beyond 
the evidence. 


Faith is essentially a knowledge by testimony, a 
knowledge on the attestation of another. It consists in 
holding something to be true because God says it, reveals 
it; in other words, divine authority is the formal motive 
of faith. It follows, then, that faith in a revealed truth 
(e.g. the Trinity) implies and supposes the certainty 
that God has in fact revealed that truth—certitude of 
the fact of revelation. One can even say that the fact 
of revelation is, in this sense, the primary object of the 
believer’s faith, implied in every act of faith in a par- 
ticular truth. Now it is precisely this that constitutes 
the fundamental and special problem of supernatural 
faith; it is by this that it differs from faith on the human 
level, though this too is founded on testimony. A single 
example will make the point clear. Supposing one of 
my friends assures me that he has seen a sea-serpent. 
The existence of the witness and the authenticity of his 
testimony cause no difficulty, because I see him talking 
to me and hear what he says. The decisive, and delicate, 
point is to be certain that his testimony is true, that is, 
that the witness is not himself deceived nor deceiving 
me. In supernatural faith the difficulty is exactly the 
opposite. If God speaks, it is a priori certain and obvious 
that what he says is true; the veracity of his testimon 
is beyond question; the witness deserves full credence, 
because it is impossible for him to be deceived or to 
deceive me. But is the message authentic? Has God 
really spoken? Does a divine revelation in fact exist, 
and how can I be certain that it does? 
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On what does the believer’s certainty in the fact of 
revelation rest? How can he legitimately and with full 
assurance affirm that God has spoken? This is for Dom 
Trethowan, as for all of us, the centre of the problem, 
as is evident from numerous passages in his book (pp. 
57925-8305 . £11250.118) 2: 2)s,His.answer,. if I, have 
understood it aright, is that the believer’s certainty 
rests on a supernatural, immediate and direct knowledge 
—a kind of vision and intuitive grasp, sui generis—though 
an obscure knowledge, of God himself in his testimony, 
an original experience of God speaking to us: ‘what 
he tells us may be intrinsically quite ‘‘inevident’’: that 
he tells us must be experienced fact’ (p. 86). This is 
necessary to ensure the ontological realism of the know- 
ledge which faith gives. The author expounds: it is not 
sufficient, in order to justify the certainty of faith, to 
appeal to an action of grace upon the will unaccompanied 
by any parallel action on the intelligence (p. 83). This 
sort of ‘voluntarism’—with which the author rightly 
taxes different theologians, Thomists and others—is a 
mere expedient, a timid and rather shamefaced solution 
of the problem of faith. “Certainty is not reducible to 
an action of the will, though that may be a condition 
for it; it must be an intellectual ‘“‘experience’’ caused 
by an intellectual object. The motive of faith must 
itself be known. That is, God the Revealer must himself 
be known by the light of faith’ (p. 86). This knowledge 
of God-revealing, of God as revealing, must obviously 
be a supernatural knowledge. And this, in the author’s 
thought, radically distinguishes faith from the ‘natural’ and 
scientific conclusions of apologetics on the fact of revelation. 

As he proceeds, Dom Trethowan encounters many 
different theological positions from which he distinguishes 
his own, and by relation to which he takes his stance. 
He shows the inadequacy of the theories of de Lugo, 
of Billot and of the Thomists, and I find myself in ready 


accordance with his criticisms. 
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But I fear this is not so when he comes to deal with 
the theory of Pére Rousselot. I feel that the faults he 
finds here would greatly surprise the disciples of this 
master ; and as many of these criticisms seem to me 
to rest on a fundamental misunderstanding, I would 
like to go into the matter here, with the hope thereby 
of illuminating the whole discussion. 

P. Rousselot, as is well known, denied the necessity 
and even the possibility of a ‘natural faith’: hors de la 
foi infuse, pas de foi certaine. Dom Trethowan disagrees 
(p. 99). He thinks that P. Rousselot exaggerates the 
effects of original sin on reason and, what is more serious, 
that his notion involves a confusion between the natural 
and the supernatural order, the order of reason and the 
order of grace, the latter performing no other function 
than that of making up for the deficiencies of reason 
and of aiding it in its task—i.e. of being a better historian, 
a better exegete . . . Dom Trethowan seems to want 
to trap P. Rousselot in the following dilemma: either 
there are facts that reason can grasp, by its own unaided 
power, in order to arrive at certainty that God has 
spoken, or there are not. If such facts exist, there is 
no need of grace for perceiving them; reason suffices. 
If there are not, or if the facts are too ‘weak’ to support 
the certainty that God has spoken, ‘there can be no 
question of “‘enabling’’ reason to reach a certainty. on 
a basis of them. Faith cannot help us to see what in fact 
is not there. Are there facts, then, which can cause 
such a certainty, not for the unaided natural reason, 
but only for the reason aided by grace? Shes adds-alf 
without faith there could be no certainty, we should 
say that faith, instead of supplying the reason with facts 
which appear to be ex hypothesi non-existent, provides 
us with evidence of a fresh order, inaccessible to the 
discursive natural reason’ (p. 100). 

These criticisms seem to rest on a fundamental mis- 
interpretation of the thought of P. Rousselot and a 
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misunderstanding of the philosophical background of 
his theology of faith. And there is evidence, too, of that 
very questionable notion of the relation between the 
natural and the supernatural order, between reason and 
faith, to which I referred at the beginning of this article. 

That there cannot be a natural and acquired or 
‘scientific’ faith which, apart from supernaturality, is 
identical with supernatural and infused faith, seems to 
be a legitimate and well-founded opinion, and one that 
does not involve any depreciation or misunderstanding 
of the power of reason. The point can be made as follows. 
Revelation is a supernatural reality made incarnate in 
facts. It involves, therefore, a double element, or, if 
you will, presents two complementary aspects which 
are inseparable and irreducible one to the other: a 
phenomenal and empirical element and an_ extra- 
phenomenal, metempirical element. Considered in its 
empirical aspect, i.e. as a fact of experience that has 
made its mark in history, revelation (the fact of revelation) 
is attained by a scientia positiva and gives rise to a ‘judgment 
of existence’ formulated by the historian. But in its 
metempirical and supernatural aspect revelation claims 
a ‘judgment of value’ that escapes the historian as such 
and all positive science. Now, it is precisely because it 
is impossible to separate the two elements in revelation, 
the ‘natural’ from the ‘supernatural’ (the esse simpliciter 
from the esse supernaturale), that the assertion ‘a divine 
revelation exists’, the perception of the fact of revelation 
as a divine reality, is only possible to the believer, i.e. 
in and through his act of faith. 

The affirmation that God speaks by Jesus Christ, or 
that Christ speaks in the name of God, escapes ‘natural ’ 
reason by the same title and for the same reasons as does 
the assertion that God was born at Bethlehem or that 
Christ is God: the fact of revelation is beyond reason 
in the same way as any part of the revelation is. The 
historian can as easily establish that the man Jesus was 
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born in Judea as he can establish the birthplace of Cesar ; 
he can prove from documents that Czesar was dictator, 
but he cannot by the same methods show that Christ 
was God. The latter assertion belongs to another order, 
and is arrived at only by faith. Revelation is God’s offering 
to us of the supernatural order, and we can only enter 
it, we can only perceive and recognize it, with an in- 
telligence illuminated by faith: and that is why P. 
Rousselot denies that there is a ‘natural’ faith. If it is 
objected that, in thus affirming the necessity of the 
light of faith for recognition of revelation, one is debasing 
the power of reason, and in consequence compromising 
the ‘reasonable’ character of faith, it is easy to answer: 
faith is not ‘reasonable’ in just the same way that a 
scientific judgment is reasonable; it is reasonable in 
another and a more perfect way, for—and this is the 
very kernel of the discussion—does reason cease to be 
reason, the faculty of perceiving and asserting the real, 
for being illumined and aided by grace? It ceases to be 
self-sufficient, which is something quite different, and 
which in no way detracts from its value in its own order, 
which is the natural order. In the same way, in saying 
that the signs which guarantee faith are perceptible 
(in their proper value as signs) only by faith, which 
‘gives the eyes’ to see them, does one deny that the 
signs are certain and objectively valid? We must conclude, 
then, that the role of the supernatural light is not to 
supply for the impotence of reason in its own natural 
order, but to aid the spirit to rise to the transcendent, 
supernatural order, that lies beyond its grasp; it does 
not supply reason with motives of faith which otherwise 
would not exist or would lack validity, but enables it 
to see the value of the motives that do exist. 
i 

This notion of signs, by which revelation is manifested 
to us and by which it is guaranteed as coming authentically 
from God, will enable us to take a step further in the 
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examination of Dom Trethowan’s theory. In his view, 
rejecting as he does any conception of a reasoned or 
syllogistic faith, there is a certain intuition of the fact 
that God has revealed. He sees clearly the difficulties 
of this position, the objections it might be expected 
to raise and the misinterpretations to which it might be 
subjected; but he proceeds with it, and rightly so. He 
sees points of contact between his own view and the 
views of other theologians, even those he criticizes. 
And he is conscious of using, and pushing to its logical 
conclusion, the current opinion of theologians on the 
nature of faith as an incohatio vitae aeternae and a germ 
of the beatific vision. He goes further and, with Pére 
Maréchal, finds in the analysis of the mystic states the 
existence of an obscure intuition which, for all that it 
is not identical with the vision face to face of heaven, is 
no less an authentic intellectual ‘vision’, an immediate 
and direct grasp of God. This analysis corroborates the 
affirmation of an intuition enfolded in the knowledge 
given by faith. 

What is to be said of this thesis? I proffer the ensuing 
remarks, whether in the form of approval or of criticism, 
with some reserve and hesitation, for Dom Trethowan 
gives us suggestions and indications of his thought rather 
than a constructive development in the form of a system 
of connected propositions organized into a corpus doctrinae. 
His method of proposing his view in the process of 
criticizing others, by rapid touches and successive gleams, 
leaves the reader with the need for a more comprehensive 
statement that would expose more clearly the basic 
notions and the presuppositions of his theory. 

Dom Trethowan, then, appears to side with those 
theologians for whom the motive of faith, the divine 
authority of God who speaks, is integral to the act of 
faith itself, and for whom supernatural certainty of the 
fact of revelation is not the object of a knowledge which 
is presupposed by faith, but is again intrinsic to faith 
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itself. But in his view this motive of faith is ‘seen’, not 
‘believed’. In this connexion he cites Dom Stolz: 
‘The motive of faith is seen, not believed’ (p. 81), though 
he finds this writer’s explanation inadequate. 

A difficulty at once arises: that of reconciling this 
intuition with the nature of faith itself, in so far as faith 
is, as noted above, a knowledge by testimony, a knowledge 
by signs. To speak of a sign is to speak of an intermediary, 
and that seems to exclude the immediacy proper to 
intuition. However, an analysis of the precise nature of 
a sign, and of knowledge by signs, will enable us to meet 
the difficulty and to arrive at a clearer notion of the 
meaning of fides ex auditu. 

The exact notion of the testimony on which faith 
rests is a complex one and must be understood ‘in depth’. 
I believe when I admit a truth on the divine attestation. 
How, then, do I arrive at the divine attestation? By the 
mediation of human and created testimony—the word 
of Christ (and indirectly that of the Church who presents 
Christ to me)—that is, by the word of God’s spokesman 
who is a witness who sees what he speaks of. That is 
the first aspect of divine testimony; but there are others. 
How can I know with certainty that the created word 
is the authentic echo of the uncreated Word, and that 
the witness who speaks to me does so truly in the name 
of God? That I know by a further testimony of God, 
not now in word but in action, a language in action— 
by the various ‘signs’ with which God accredits his 
messenger, authenticates his mission and guarantees his 
message. Quantum ad rationem quae inducit voluntatem 
ad credendum, dicitur esse ex visione alicuius quod ostendit 
Deum esse qui loquitur in eo qui fidem annuntiat (St Thomas, 
IliSentaydistia7 0q>3) ace wade yaaihe signs are God’s 
signature, his seal that is infallible and cannot be counter- 
feited, with which he guarantees the divine origin and 
value of the revelation which Christ brings and which 
the Church presents. That is the second aspect of the 
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testimony there is in faith, of the auditus fidei. And finally, 
and this is the third aspect, the signs, in guaranteeing 
the divine origin of revelation, give rise to the judgment 
of credentity expressed by video esse credendum. Now this 
perception of the duty to believe, or, if you will, the 
intuition of revelation and Christianity as a strictly divine 
value, constitutes in its turn a new testimony, a new 
word of God in me. 

Now it is quite clear that, considered in its total and 
complex reality, the divine ‘sign’ is the object of a 
global apprehension, a direct and immediate grasp, 
and in this sense of an intuition, if by ‘intuition’ is meant 
an apprehension that excludes all reasoning, all dis- 
course, any dialectical process that culminates in a 
conclusion, even the most rapid inference. What is the 
object of this intuition? God, God-in-his-testifying, 
God-testifying. This is what distinguishes faith radically 
both from the beatific vision facie ad faciem, and from 
every kind of discursive knowledge; that, too, explains 
why faith is certain and ‘reasonable’ without being 
‘reasoned’. 

One may not object that if we attain God-in-his- 
testifying in this way, we do not immediately attain 
God himself but a created intermediary, the presence 
of which is a barrier to that immediacy we are claiming 
for the act of faith. For the objection proceeds from a 
very imaginative and, so to say, ‘thingly’ view either 
of God or of his testimony, and transforms both into 
mere ‘objects’. To say that we grasp God-in-his-testifying, 
is to say that we immediately apprehend God himself 
who gives us a sign, God who speaks to me. 

The same objection may, perhaps, be put in another 
way: a sign is a ‘medium’, a ‘screen’ between mind and 
its object such as to exclude any possibility of immediate 
and direct knowledge. This form of the difficulty rests 
on a misunderstanding of the nature of a sign and of 
knowledge by signs. It is the nature of a sign not to 
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exist as a sign, as signifying (though it may exist as a 
material index capable of signifying), except in so far 
as in it and through it the mind perceives and grasps 
its relation with what is signified, and, within this relation, 
grasps the object signified itself, in a unique synthetic 
and intuitive act. It can be-seen at once why knowledge 
by signs is sui generis and irreducible to any other kind 
of awareness. It is not discursive, i.e. articulated in 
distinct moments, and in that sense it is intuitive. But 
on the other hand, as the object (God) is attained in a 
sign, this is not the strict intuition that is given in the 
beatific vision. Such is the paradox of the knowledge 
by signs that is proper to faith. To explain it correctly 
there is need to enlarge and enrich the current vocabulary, 
which only makes room for two forms of apprehension 
that are opposite and irreducible: intuition and discourse. 
But the apprehension proper to faith is neither the one 
nor the other, excluding discourse and analysis by the 
fact that it is synthetic, and likewise excluding facial 
vision. One might designate it as ‘trans-mediate intuition’, 
to use La Senne’s term for a judgment of value, or, 
with Gabriel Marcel, as intuition bouchée. 

It should be noted in passing that if the ‘vision’ proper 
to the act of faith is understood in the sense just deter- 
mined, then the appeal to mystic experience loses its 
value and even becomes irrelevant to the problem of 
faith, One may well question—perhaps one should 
question—the opinion of P. Maréchal that a pure 
intuition takes place in ecstasy. Delacroix seems to have 
established that the mental simplicity of the state, the 
absence of imagery and conceptual representation, is 
only apparent; a subtle symbolism, resting on very 
abbreviated ‘schemata’ that are even more rarefied 
than verbal images, sustains and upholds the mystic’s 
experience, but the extreme emotional tension of the 
subject prevents any recognition of the fact; thus the 
appearance, the illusion, of ‘pure’ thought and of strict 
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‘intuition’ is explained. But even if one were to admit 
the reality of such ‘pure’ mystic experiences, which, 
in P. Maréchal’s view, would be psychologically abnormal, 
it would still remain that the knowledge given by faith 
includes no such strict ‘intuition’ or ‘pure’ thought. 

If this exposition is a sound one, it appears that one 
can reconcile two opposing theological views and say 
that the motive of faith is at once ‘seen’ and ‘believed’, 
from different points of view. In so far as faith enfolds 
an intuition of God-in-his-testifying, the motive of 
faith is ‘seen’, intuitively grasped: and that, if I have 
understood him aright, is Dom Trethowan’s thesis. 
But in so far as God reveals himself by signs, the motive 
of faith, descried through and beyond the signs, is 
‘believed’. 

It is hoped that this discussion will have done something 
towards bringing out the value of the positive doctrine 
which Dom Trethowan lays before us. He has, if 1 
have not misconstrued his thought, laid his finger on 
the central point in this difficult matter. And if in these 

ages any criticisms of his views have been made or 

implied, this has been with the aim of giving a more 
precise analysis of, and a more adequate setting to, 
what may be taken to be the author’s leading insight. 


[Dom Illtyd Trethowan writes: Pere Durand has consider- 
ably clarified my thought, and it is most gratifying to find 
him in substantial agreement. The only difficulty which 
I feel about his exposition lies in applying the theory of 
‘knowing by signs’ to ‘mystic experience’, a difficulty 
which seems to me not without a bearing on the analysis 
of faith’s certainty. If we are not obliged by the Vatican 
Council to make out a Knowledge of God without grace, 
I can accept Pére Durand’s account of Rousselot’s views, 
- and in any case I am very willing to believe that I 
misconstrued them. ] 
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HAECKER’S POINT OF VIEW : 
NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
EXISTENTIALISM’ 


By A. DRU 


Dire la vérité, toute la vérité, rien que la vérite, 
dire bétement la vérité béte, ennuyeusement la 
vérité ennuyeuse, tristement la vérité triste: voila 
ce que nous nous sommes propose. Nous y avons a 
peu prés réussi. (Le Triomphe de la République, 1905.) 

; 
CHARLES PEGUY 


generation as Péguy, and both grew up in Péguy’s 
‘monde moderne’, the world of ‘les intellectuels’, 

of socialists, nationalists, internationalists, a world in 
which poetry was an ivory tower and civilization was 
already in the grips of the new technology, a world in 
which religion was wholly irrelevant. However much 
they differed they felt their situation to be the same, 
their paths were in fact the same, their difficulties and 
problems and even their destinies were not unlike, and 
in the history of their two countries their places are 
analogous. And more than that, it might be said that where 
Péguy left off, cut off in the middle of a sentence, there 
Haecker’s work, unbeknown to him, picks up the thread. 
Charles Péguy’s work was a series of discoveries, of 
brilliant intuitions which he set down with painstaking 
exactitude as a process of ‘approfondissment’ in which 
the deepest feeling was of ‘fidélité’ to truth, to his 
human condition. ‘La révolution sera morale’, he an- 
nounced, purposely confusing his own and the social 
revolution, ‘ou elle sera rien’. His search for the truth 
at times concealed the goal from him—as well as from 
the readers of the interminable Cahiers in which he 


1 These notes form part of the introduction to Th. Haecker’s Journal in the 
Night to be published by the Harvill Press, who have kindly given permission for 
its prior publication in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 
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noted down the world of tradition as it came within 
his horizon. For it was himself and not Descartes he 
described when he spoke of ‘ce cavalier francais parti 
d’un si bon pas’. The stress which his method laid upon 
his discoveries—and he defined philosophy as the dis- 
covery of a new continent—lent a romantic colour to 
his vision which falsifies its essential nature. Péguy was 
neither a reactionary discovering the past, nor a pro- 
gressive discovering the future; the tradition which he 
perceived was at once older and newer. And if his work 
is deceptive in this, it is because it was written during 
the process of ‘approfondissement’: the moral and in- 
tellectual violence with which he battled his way through , 
the ‘monde moderne’ left its mark on his final point of 
view; his ‘verité’? was not only dull, obvious and at 
times sad—we see it as his own. 

With the exception of the great fragmentary Cahiers! 
that were published posthumously, Péguy’s work leads 
up to his return to Catholicism, which characteristically 
he would not call a conversion; and in the sense that it 
was a discovery of himself, the understanding of his 
human condition and not a change so much as a growth, 
an ‘approfondissement’, he was right. 

Haecker, on the other hand, emphasized the finality 
of his conversion, not indeed as a break with the past, 
but as the attainment of a lasting foundation, a starting 
point in his life and thought. What he wrote before 
that date can be ignored. He was received into the 
Catholic Church in 1920; he published a collection of 
essays and articles in 1927 and began his work in 1930, 
when he was fifty, a work as compact and economical, 
ordered and objective as Péguy’s was straggling, diffuse 
and autobiographical. 

Haecker, no doubt, was as conscious as Péguy of having 
been ‘long on the road, slow and obstinate’. ‘It may well 
be’, he continues, ‘that there are men who find them- 


1 Note sur la philosophie de M. Bergson; Note Conjointe sur la Philosophie de 


M. Descartes; Clio. 
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selves at once; but I am not among them; I had to go a 
long way round before coming to myself’.! The difference 
between them lay in the fact that Haecker ‘never prized 
the endeavour above the end, the search above the find’. 
Péguy worked his passage ; Haecker, as the violence of 
his first articles shows, was.more impatient for the goal, 
more patient of the way. 


* * * 


At the end of his fine study of Péguy, M. Romain 
Rolland sums up, saying that ‘Péguy’s genius was to 
have been and to have recognized in himself ‘‘un bon 
francais de |’espéce ordinaire, et vers Dieu un fidele 
et un pécheur de la commune espéce’’’. Péguy was at 
once struck by his discovery—by his genius. Haecker 
neither was nor regarded himself as a ‘genius’ and gave 
an almost opposite account of himself: ‘I was very early 
struck by the thought, and it has never left me, of how 
little I myself could contribute to my being and existence ; 
and I drew the conclusion that it was far more important 
for me to meditate on the power which created me and 
sustains me . . . than upon the little which I can do. 
That is certainly connected with the fact that, from 
childhood up, I was of a contemplative nature.’ 

Péguy was not in fact the type to meditate on the little 
he could do: he was frankly and naively astonished at 
his powers, and when late in life he became a poet he 
was as dumbfounded as his readers—‘ce sera plus fort 
que Dante’. But there was also a certain ethical strain 
in his make-up that shaped his thought more than he 
understood and prevented him from freeing himself 
entirely from the rationalistic world in which he felt 
himself enmeshed. ‘Contre la morale catholique’, he 
wrote in an early work, ‘seul une morale socialiste, 
strictement Kantienne en sa forme’ and even in his last 
Notes this element was not entirely eliminated. It is 


1 Preface to Satire und Polemik 1921. 
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precisely this ethical turn of mind that gives his poetry 
its unique flavour. 

When Péguy was killed in 1914, he had reached the 
point where he could no longer have glossed over the 
question of conversion; the search was at an end. 
And in fact the fragmentary Notes and Clio suggest 
a coming change more radical than the whole process 
of ‘approfondissement’ as it lies before us in the Cahiers. 
It is with that change, the mature formulation of the 
contemplative point of view, that Haecker’s work is 
concerned. Péguy certainly saw the problems of his 
time very clearly, saw the narrowness of the rationalistic 
interpretations of ‘scientific’ history. He saw for example 
the confusion that followed when Taine ignored the 
different ‘orders’ and explained La Fontaine’s poetry in 
sociological terms and the ‘man’ in terms of his material 
and economic existence. But though he criticized and 
ridiculed the enormous conceit of these ‘explanations’, 
he was weak in putting forward his ‘humble’ intuitive 
method. Having experienced the inadequacy of rational- 
ism and reacted against it, he remained to some degree 
influenced by its antithetical forms of thought, so that 
the truth sometimes presented itself in a form that 
is not free from irrationalism. That is the point at which 
Haecker began, giving to Péguy’s intuitions and par- 
ticularly to his clear distinction of the different ‘orders’ 
a coherent form—not because there was more ‘genius’ 
in him, but perhaps because there was less, because he 


did not bother to call the dull truth dull. 


* * * 


‘‘Apart from the ‘faith’, the only choice is between 
the ‘inadequate’ and the ‘absurd’. Bourgeois Europe 
chose the ‘inadequate’, and was followed in_ this 
choice by the Fascists. Individual geniuses prefer some 
‘absurd’ or other, usually gnostic in origin, as in the 
case of Schelling and Scheler, or else of a private nature, 
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like Nietzsche’s ‘Eternal Recurrence’, or Rilke’s 
‘Weltinnenraum’. There is something one-dimensional 
about the faces of those who chose the ‘inadequate’.’’! 

For all their brilliance and truth, Péguy’s discoveries 
are his, and it calls for an effort of mind to disengage 
them from his grasp—and though he said with some truth 
to Lotte, his appointed Boswell, ‘C’est un renouveau 
catholique qui se fait par moi’, it was a reflexion upon 
what he could do, there was something ‘private’ about 
it which interested him quite as much as meditating 
on the destiny in which he was involved. Péguy had 
too much genius; he was carried away by his fantasy 
and his immense dexterity, and delighted in his eccentri- 
cities. Yet even his eccentricities have an ethical quality, 
and his eccentric, drumming, repetitive style with its 
angry or ironic emphasis on the obvious has almost 
nothing of the ‘écrivain’, and even less of the ‘poéte’, 
about it. He never wrote for effect, in order to cajole 
or persuade, but to convince—and therein lies the only 
resemblance of his style to Haecker’s, which is as ordered 
and unGermanic as Péguy’s was eccentric and (in that 
sense) unFrench. 


* * * 


It is at their best that Peguy and Haecker are nearest 
together, in their regard for the truth and in their faith. 
< . ’ a : {Z ‘ 17 . 
Sa vraie croyance’, Mme Favre said of Péguy, ‘c’était 
le priere’. That was the source of Péguy’s fundamental 
theme and principle: ‘l’insertion de |’éternel dans le 
temporel’—the fact or data of tradition: 


Et l’arbre de le grace et l’arbre de la nature 
Ont lié leur deux troncs de noeuds si solennels 
Ils ont tant confondu leurs destins fraternels 
Que c’est la méme essence et la méme stature. 
For in the ‘monde moderne’ nature and grace were 
no longer different orders, they were an antithesis. 
1 From Haecker’s Journal. 
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There is hardly a better example of Péguy’s imaginative 
power, which flowed from his life of prayer, than his 
capacity to see nature and the supernatural once again 
in the harmony of tradition. It was as a result of this 
antithesis—of the antithetical form of thought that 
denies the different orders in favour of a one-dimensional 
world—that religion had become irrelevant; it had lost 
its roots and its links in nature and had become some- 
thing entirely ‘supernatural’, a ghost from the past. 
This singularly unconvincing notion was not only the 
product of Bayle’s rationalistic critique of Tradition, 
but the consequence of the mechanical rehearsal of the 
‘evidences’ of Christianity, themselves encased in a 
rationalistic mould, that is to say divorced (for the sake 
of convenience) from personal religion and the life of 
prayer, and as such an abstraction. In their way the 
‘evidences’ and Natural Theology were the preserves of 
intellectuals as distant from Peéguy’s ‘bon frangais’ as 
‘les intellectuels’ whom Péguy and Haecker began by 
opposing with all the vehemence at their command. 

It was in this ‘monde moderne’, where natural and 
supernatural were separated by a gulf, that Bergson 
created such an impression. ‘He will never be forgiven’, 
Péguy said, ‘for having set us free’, that is neither 
by the intellectuals nor by the Ultras. To Haecker, 
who described the philosophy of the period as a process 
of asphyxiation, Bergson was the man who ‘threw open 
a window and let us breathe’. But almost simultaneously 
there occurred the decisive event in his intellectual 
development, the discovery of Kierkegaard’s work— 
and if Haecker did not think in terms of discoveries, it 
was not because he did not make them. Twenty years 
later, in a critical essay on ‘Kierkegaard’s concept 
of truth’, he wrote: ‘I am still too strongly under the 
impression which Kierkegaard made upon me as a young 
man, to speak of him without gratitude and admiration’. 
His conversion was not a break with the past but the 
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fulfilment of his fidélité, and none of those from whom 
he had gained an insight into the truth were set aside 
or forgotten, neither Kierkegaard, nor Hilty nor 
Blumhardt. 


* * * 


It was hardly an anachronism that Kierkegaard should 
have come upon the scene after Bergson, for although 
his point of view is neither mysterious nor esoteric his 
whole mode of thought is obscured by the polemics 
out of which it emerged. That Nietzsche’s work of 
demolition helped to prepare the way must be evident. 
But Kierkegaard’s delayed action is an excellent illus- 
tration of the continuity of thought between the attempt 
to recover the meaning of tradition which occurred at 
the end of the eighteenth century (side-tracked into 
the ‘absurd’ by a number of geniuses) and the movement 
of thought that recovered itself with the appearance of 
Bergson—a movement which now acknowledges its 
origins in Kierkegaard at least to the extent of adopting 
his term, ‘existential’. 

The romantics with whom Kierkegaard had most in 
common were the failures of the first generation, whose 
truncated works and fragmentary thoughts were exposed 
in a wholly misleading perspective by the appearance of 
the successful and often massive ‘inadequate’ oeuvres 
that followed, even in some cases (as with Wordsworth) 
by their own successes. The romantic reaction to the 
Age of Reason, with its artificial segregation of thought 
and feeling and its resulting incapacity to understand the 
imagination, had released an intuitive perception of the 
common ground of tradition and imagination which was so 
fruitful in new vistas and forms of expression that with 
few exceptions the end outstripped the means and was 
lost in vagueness. The great example among these failures, 
of a mind equipped to perceive the aim and capable 
of assimilating the material, is Coleridge. Newman’s 
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‘failure’ was perhaps to have worked patiently at the 
same problem, refusing all the half-hearted or ‘pseudo’ 
solutions elected by his contemporaries, and only to 
have completed in 1870 a work well launched in 1830. 
By a curious irony, being twelvé years older than Kierke- 
gaard, he lived on ten years after Bergson had begun 
writing:! no more unpropitious timing could be imagined. 
The aim of the writers who broke away from the rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century, in some cases hardly 
more than an instinct, was the re-integration of thought 
and feeling, a unity of life and thought which transferred 
the accent from essence to existence. The fact that the 
nineteenth century fell back again into the same stale 
dichotomy, enriched by its scientific discoveries on 
the one side and on the other by the poetic discoveries 
of the first generation of the romantics, concealed the 
importance of Kierkegaard (and of those whose work 
had similar aims) for nearly a century. Among the few 
who saw this clearly, for a time at least, was Sainte- 
Beuve, so well situated and gifted to feel the importance 
of attempts to grasp the meaning of tradition and to assess 
the shortcomings of those who bungled the work. In 
one of the outbursts in which he excelled he gave a 


1 What Mr I. A. Richards says of the writers discussing Coleridge might 
with equal propriety be applied to those who write on Newman: they usually 
‘*put a ring fence round a very small part of his thought and say, ‘we will keep 
inside this and leave the trancendent and the analytic discussion to someone 
else’ ’’. Father D’Arcy has observed how little attention Newman receives 
from philosophers and psychologists: he does not mention theologians, perhaps 
because Newman emphasized his amateur status. It would have been possible 
for Mr Richards himself to widen his field of discussion, profitably I think, 
for in the University Sermons Newman added a footnote to the effect that Coleridge 
had forestalled his argument; and then it is evident that the Grammar of Assent 
is by no means irrelevant to Coleridge on the Imagination. Recently Mr Herbert 
Read has pointed to the fact that Coleridge was approaching Kierkegaard’s 
‘either-or’, though it is surely Kierkegaard on the imagination (especially in 
Sickness unto Death) who is relevant to Coleridge the Critic. In any case the 
‘either-or’ is apt to be rather a sterile approach to Kierkegaard’s thought. 

_ ‘Existentialism’ is often regarded as a fashion; I hope the connexions suggested 
by this note will dispel the illusion. Perhaps it is only a fashion in its attempt 
to segregate the ideas of Coleridge and Kierkegaard. from their Christianity and 
in its quite inadequate view of tradition, which is the subject of the last part 
of these notes. 
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definition of the mal du siécle—as a lack of will—which 
is by far the best justification of the venom with which 
he pursued Chateaubriand and Hugo and the successful 
romantics, and explains his penetrating understanding 
of Senancour’s ‘failure’: 

‘*Parmi les hommes qui se consacrent aux travaux de la 
pensée et dont les sciences morales et philosophiques 
sont le domaine, rien de plus difficile a rencontrer 
aujourd’hui qu’une volonté au sein d’une intelligence, 
une conviction, une foi. Ce sont des combinations 
infmies, des impartialitiés sans limites, de vagues et 
inconstants assemblages, c’est a dire, sauf la dispute du 
moment, une indifference radicale. Ce sont, en les 
prenant au mieux, de vastes ames déployées a tous les 
vents, mais sans ancre quand elles s’arrétent, sans boussole 
quand elles marchent. Cette croissance démesurée de 
la faculté compréhensive constitue une véritable maladie 
de la volonté, et va jusqu’a la dépraver ou a l|’abolir. Elle 
aboutit dans le sein méme de l’intelligence, qui se glace 
en s’éclaircissant, qui s’efface et s’étale, au dela des 
justes bornes, et n’a plus ainsi de centre lumineux, de 
puissance fixe et rayonnante. On veut comprendre sans 
croire, recevoir des idées ainsi que le ferait un miroir 
limpide, sans étre déterminé pour cela, je ne dis pas a 
des actes, mais mémes a des conclusions . . . c’est une 
manicre d’épicuréisme sensuel et raffiné de |’ intelligence. 
On ne s’y livre pas d’abord de propos délibéré; on se 
dit qu’il faut choisir; mais l’a€ge venant, cette vertu du 
choix, cette energie de la volonté qui, se confondant 
intimement avec la sensibilité, compose |’amour, et 
avec Pintelligence n’est autre chose que la foi, dépérit, 
Ss epuise, et un matin apres la trop longue suite d’essais 
et de libertinage de jeunesse, elle a disparu de l’esprit 
comme du coeur.’’ 

Sainte-Beuve was taken in, and attributed to Lamennais 
not only a full understanding of the mal du siécle but the 
qualities and gifts, the integration of intellect, will 
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and feeling, that was to fulfil the promise of romanticism 
in its search for tradition. Within three or four years 
he was obliged to retract, and the terms in which he 
did so show. how clearly he had seen the problem and 
how deeply he felt the disappointment. Lamennais, he 
admits, was ‘beaucoup plus écrivain et poéte que nous 
n’avions cru le voir’. In fact he was not very different 
from Sainte-Beuve’s bétes noires, Chateaubriand, Balzac, 
Hugo. “Quelle domage’, he wrote a few years later on 
re-reading his article on Lamartine, ‘Quelle domage que 
le sens du vrai soit si souvent en défaut chez ces hommes 
en qui prédomine le talent.’ That was the theme of 
Chateaubriand et son cercle littéraire in which he so plainly 
marks his preference for the truth and sincerity of 
Senancour.! In Port Royal he let himself go for the last 
time on the subject of ‘le mensonge de la parole littéraire’, 
and the want of will to bring concept and image together 
in the truth. 


* * * 


The importance of Kierkegaard’s work, so often 
regarded in its most negative aspects, in its polemic 
against rationalism and in its impatient dismissal of 
mysticism (as the antithesis), lies in its attempt to find 
the meaning of tradition and to understand the truth 
in relation to man as a spiritual unity of intellect, will 
and feeling, harmonized or reflected, as he says, in the 
faculty instar omnium, the imagination. This attempt 
‘to say once again if possible in a more inward way’ 
what had been handed down ‘by the fathers’ was guided 
from the start by a grasp of the irrelevance of religion 
in the modern world in no sense inferior to that of 
L’essai sur I’ indifférence. His own criticism of his work 
was that there was too much of the écrivain and the 


1 As far as I know, Maine de Biran escaped Sainte Beuve’s attention till much 
later when his views had already hardened, though even then he took Taine 
to task for his prejudiced account of Maine de Biran’s thought. 
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poéte in it. The greatest fault which a writer can commit, 
Haecker was never tired of repeating, is to leave 
something out, for the errors of over-simplification result 
in a confusion far more vicious, because more radical, 
than that produced by the mere muddler. At many 
points Kierkegaard was confused; but he did not leave 
things out. His faults spring from a different cause, from 
his often excessive repudiation of the over-simplified 
alternatives that were proposed in his day. His suspicion 
of mysticism led him in his last pamphlets to take 
‘honesty’ as the final criterion, and almost justifies his 
German translator in calling him a rationalist. Better 
known is his sustained attack on rationalism (with 
special reference to Hegel), and in volume after volume 
he treated reason to the rough handling Pascal so admired 
in Montaigne. In The Instant he was ‘inadequate’, else- 
where often ‘absurd’. It would be difficult to find these 
criticisms more forcibly or more justly put than in 
Haecker’s essays; but this did not prevent him from 
seeing in the problem as stated by Kierkegaard, and in 
the ‘imaginative’ attempt to solve it, a world of thought 
still to be explored. To Haecker Kierkegaard’s work 
appeared as one of the great and original attempts in 
the history of Europe to reconcile philosophy and mystic- 
ism and to preserve the rights of both intuition and 
discursive reason. He puts it as follows in his Journal : 

““Kierkegaard’s great existential thesis of ‘‘truth in 
subjectivity’? is one of the vital problems before man 
and will remain the source of unrest even in the realms 
of pure philosophy. Side by side with the ‘‘philosophy 
of nature’’ and the “philosophy of life’’, Kierkegaard’s 
spiritual and existential philosophy is the task before 
the future. Its essence is the life of the spirit, the energeia 
of the spirit, a {én, a life which is not an anima mundi, 
the life of nature, but a spiritual life, that of a person in 
a medium antagonistic to him, which is to say matter, 
lifeless in his body, living in his soul. But the task is 
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not what Kierkegaard thought it to be—himself the 
victim of a false philosophy—for he regarded the task 
as the realization or actualization of a mere probability, 
and an uncertainty, and to the natural understandin 
even an absurdity; whereas it is an objective truth, 
firmly established according to the classical definition 
of truth as ‘‘adequatio rei et intellectus’’, a certainty 
however difficult and painful its acquisition and 
retention.”’ 

What Haecker means by ‘spiritual man’ may be seen 
from the following quotation: ‘‘The spiritual man is 
indeed something other than the intellectual man, 
though naturally presWpposing him: he has a whole 
dimension more, he is the complete man according 
to the idea of God, a perfect unity, an incomparable 
totality, desired by God and longed for by man as anima 
naturaliter Christiana. Spiritual man is the antagonist of 
gnosticism and of the idealism of German philosophy, 
after all only a sort of watered down gnosticism. Onl 
the spiritual man understand the holiness of the body. 
An embrace can never be holy to the gnostic. And those 
who do not want to insult the creator should be careful 
not to insult his creation. The Christian is the enemy 
of the world, of the ‘world’ in inverted commas. And 
that is not the ‘pure’ creation of God, but the product 
of fallen man and fallen angels. The world in this sense, 
the ‘world’ in inverted commas, and the man who belongs 
to it, one might even say ‘man’ in inverted commas, 
that ambiguous fudge of good and evil, wanting in all 
decision, not saying ‘no’ to anything, is consequently 
dangerous: metaphysically speaking, this ‘world’ and 
this ‘man’ have evil in them as nihilism. The ‘man’ 
corresponding to the ‘world’, sometimes impertinently 
called natural man, as though he were the product of 
uncorrupted nature, which exists only in the ‘Immaculate’, 
this ‘man’, outside Christianity, necessarily has in his 
art a certain nihilism of the feelings. Even love sings 
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and murmurs a melodious nothing, like Tristan; he has 
a nihilistic devastating philosophy of being, once away 
from Plato and Aristotle; he has a nihilistic politics, an 
apostate politics, because his will is nihilistic and does 
not will the true end, which is God alone. And it is 
quite in order, perfectly normal that the three faculties 
proper to man should have their part in the dangerous, 
almost mortal sickness of being in the ‘world’, this 
‘world’ in inverted commas.’ 

The ‘almost mortal sickness’—an echo of Kierkegaard’s 
Sickness unto Death—is the disintegration of the ‘individual’ ,1 
the despair upon which Kierkegaard focused so much 
of his attention because he saw in it the opposite of 
‘faith’ as the moment in which man ‘begins to exist’— 
when all three faculties are integrated. This despair and 
nihilism Kierkegaard regarded as the evasion of the 
problem of existence, a flight into a world of fantasy 
and a lack of imagination,? in which one or other of the 
faculties asserts its autonomy at the expense of man’s 
spiritual unity: and it was against ‘philosophy’ in this 
sense, whether as rationalism, voluntarism or irrationalism 
that Kierkegaard fulminated. 

The problem of this spiritual unity and its relation 
to truth is the subject of many of the entries in the 
Journal, and others were not included because the 
were incorporated in Haecker’s last and still unpublished 
book: Metaphysik des Gefthls (‘a metaphysic of feeling’). 
The first outline of the question, so important to a full 
understanding of Haecker’s work, occurs in Schépfer 
und Schépfung (his meditations on the Creator and the 
created) in a selection entitled Analogia Trinitatis. A 
passage in that brief excursus gives the aim of his last 
essay: “Philosophy belongs by origin to the intellect; 
its proper sphere is the sphere of the intellect. Whatever 
else it may master, it has first to conquer with the help, 


1 Kierkegaard uses the term ‘individual’, Haecker ‘the person’. 
2 Coleridge’s famous distinction as defined in the Biographia Literaria shows his 
conception of imagination to have been essentially the same as Kierkegaard’s. 
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so to speak, of foreign mercenaries. Its immediate sphere 
is pure knowledge, and starting from there it goes on to 
the knowledge—always to the knowledge—of that which 
is to be willed; and from there it must go forward, a 
thing it has hardly begun to do, to the knowledge— 
always to the knowledge—of that which is felt. But in 
the third case the difficulties multiply owing to the new 
relation of subject to object.’ 

It was in this way that Haecker understood the signi- 
ficance of Kierkegaard’s ‘truth in subjectivity’ as the 
truth of man whose spiritual unity was not a desperate 
leap into the absurd, but the objective truth. The prob- 
lem, he continues, requires a complete thought: ‘a 
complete thought, both abstract and concrete; the 
thought that grasps knowledge and insight into the 
universal, together with its knowledge of being—and 
also a thought that grasps the concrete and the particular, 
in that it is for ever moving between the image that belongs 
to the senses, and the notion that is purely intellectual, 
dematerializing the notion and spiritualizing the image’. 

In the emphasis upon complete thought is to be seen, 
perhaps, the reflexion of Haecker’s deep admiration 
for Newman. It is also noticeable that in his presentation 
of the need for a new understanding of the relation of 
subject to object Haecker is concerned with the question 
which is so much to the fore in M. Gabriel Marcel’s 
work. Perhaps Haecker’s position can be best indicated 
from his statement of principles in the preface of Was 
ist der Mensch?: ‘‘In the long unnecessary battle between 
sensualism and reason, between the image and the 
thought, between contemplation and discursive thought, 
I am neither a sensualist nor an intellectualist, but a 
‘hierarchist’. Starting from the sense, and never without 
them though not with sense alone, man reaches thought 
_ —and belief. Thought is of a higher ‘order’ and equally 
of a higher quality than the image, for the spirit is of a 
higher order than the senses; and the marvel of the 
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particular creation to which man belongs is that, from 
the beginning, starting from the bottom, it is both time 
and space: it begins with matter. But he who loves the 
order of hierarchy, the ‘hierarch’ we might call him, 
is only such through love, even in philosophy: he leaves 
the faults of sensualism on one side, and is not ensnared 
by its weaknesses; but he does not relinquish the senses, 
without which he would not be, for he is not a pure 
spirit, like the angels, and never will be! He flees the 
impurity of the image, but not the image which he loves 
eternally and to which he always lovingly returns from 
the realm of immaterial being that he learns to know 
weakly in and through the image, to the image of his 
choice indeed, for he is master of the image, and pours 
into it the power of thought and idea, holding it up and 
sustaining it; for it is he who crowns the image with 
power and gives it its rights in the spiritual sphere.”’ 

I shall conclude this section with two more quotations 
in order to illustrate both the traditional basis of Haecker’s 
thought and the imaginative freedom which this gave 
him: ‘‘Fides quaerit intellectum, faith seeks and stirs the 
intellect to the utmost endeavours and assists it. The 
two are not enemies who can never unite, nor are they 
two poles for ever apart in stress and strain, as opposites. 
All such notions are phantasms, woven out of centuries 
of poisonous heresy, or perhaps just trivial comparisons, 
words without thought, In any case such is the sound 
and true teaching of the Christian religion, as it has 
been handed down to us in Holy Scripture through 
Christ and his apostles, and kept alive by the Church.”’ 

“Whatever a man says of himself or of others is said 
by his spirit—but what is it precisely, what power or 
faculty that gives to things their name? Not his feelin 
and not his will, however much, however powerfully 
and often decisively they may enter into it, for the 
‘human spirit’ is always a unity of these three faculties 
—but his intellect, whose guiding thread and goal is 
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truth. The intellect is the light of the spirit—to such 
crude images are we compelled, even though we may 
spiritualize them—which is the secret of the mystics !— 
for it is not. given to us to express in positive terms 
the real essence of the spirit, and we do so in the abstract 
only by negation: it is not material, immaterial; and 
then again we express it in the concrete through images, 
upon which there always lies something of the materiality 
of the sensual life of body and soul, images which in 
their selectiveness and graduated power are always 
straining, asymptotically, to capture the ‘immaterial’: 
images such as spiritus, pneuma, breath, light, sound. 
These images and others are made more intellectual 
through the spiritual life of man in that they enter into 
the sphere of comparison and analogy as symbols of the 
divine Being. But the furthest limit of the material is 
reached not in dead abstractions, but vitally through 
the concrete. The essence of man’s cognizant spirit is 
not immediate spiritual vision, intellectual insight, but 
thought, which, however, has this very intellectual 
insight or intuition as its starting point andedsiitseaumn 
and end, spiritual sight and vision. And that is why I 
said that the intellect is the light of the human spirit, 
in so far as it is knowledge. The essential character of 
the human spirit is therefore better defined, as far as 
its being is concerned, as ratio, Man is a rational animal.’’ 
The distinctive feature of Haecker’s contemplative 
cast of mind is his sense of the hierarchy of being. No 
dualistic philosophy, he asserts, is so false as a monistic 
system. But what he calls the ‘hierarchic’ view is neither 
monistic nor dualistic but trinitarian. And although the 
Analogia Trinitatis first appears where Haecker considers 
the spiritual unity of man’s three faculties—man created 
in the image of the Trinity, he regarded it in its bearing 
upon the analogia entis not only as an image with which 
to further our knowledge of man but as an extension 
and fulfilment of our analogical knowledge of being. 
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By DOM GERARD SITWELL 


Ts following paper is an attempt to study Walter 


Hilton’s teaching on contemplation as set out in 

The Scale of Perfection. In modern times the degrees 
of contemplation, or of contemplative prayer, have been 
schematized and elaborated (following very much the 
stages described by St Teresa) in a way that Hilton never 
dreamt of, and I do not think it would be profitable 
to attempt to identify all the degrees recognized today 
with particular parts of Hilton’s teaching. But on the 
other hand | think it is not difficult to show that in its 
broad outlines his description of contemplation conforms 
exactly to that of later writers. 

It is necessary in the first place to make clear what 
is meant by contemplation in this context. I take it in 
a wide sense to embrace the whole of the spiritual life 
after the practice of meditation has given way to affective 
prayer of one sort or another, and in this I would include 
what Bossuet called the Prayer of Simplicity. That there 
is a stage at which meditation is to be superseded is 
sufficiently well known. St John of the Cross describes 
it and the signs by which it is to be recognized in the 
thirteenth chapter of the second book of The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel, and Fr Augustine Baker makes it the starting 
point for his teaching on prayer. It is equally well known 
that there are many grades between the Prayer of 
Simplicity and the highest forms of mystical experience, 
and it is the custom of modern authors to describe the 
contemplative life and its stages in terms of the kind of 
prayer practised. Hilton does not do this, but there 
can be little doubt that he is describing essentially the 
same experiences that we find described in later writers, 
although he does not introduce all the distinctions which 
are common in modern authors. 
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With regard to The Scale in general I agree with Miss 
Underhill’s! contention, which is also Miss Gardner’s,? 
that the two books were originally separate works. 
And I would. go further and say that the second book 
does not seem to have been originally written as a second 
part at all. It is in no sense a continuation of the first, 
but a rehandling of the matter with emphasis on the higher 
part of contemplation instead of on the attainment of 
the pre-requisite virtues. I propose therefore to confine 
myself to an examination of Hilton’s teaching on con- 
templation as set out in the Second Book, for I do not 
think that he says anything in the First Book in any way 
incompatible with what he says in the Second. 

In the first twenty chapters of the Second Book he 
compares the state of the ordinary Christian in a state 
of grace (reformed in faith) with that of the contemplative 
(reformed in faith and feeling), and then goes on to 
discuss the latter state in the remainder of the Book, 
and it is this which I wish to examine. 

That he equates the state of being reformed in feeling 
with that of contemplation is clear from chapter xxix. 
He mentions there certain souls which have great devotion, 
but which have never come into the restful darkness 
that he has been talking about. ‘Then askest thou’, he 
says, ‘whether these souls be reformed in feeling or not?’ 
And he replies that “these are not the feelings which 
a soul shall have and feel in the grace of contemplation. 
I say not but that they are soothfast and graciously given 
of God. But these souls that feel such are not yet reformed 
“in feeling.’* 

The process by which the soul arrives at the highest 
form of contemplation as set out by Hilton may con- 
veniently be treated under three heads. 1. The en 
into the Night which divides the false spiritual day of 

1 The Scale of Perfection, edit. Evelyn Underhill, London, 1923, p. XLII. 


2 Medium Aevum, 1936. The Text of the Scale of Perfection, p. 15. ; 
3 Chapter xxix, pp. 351-2. References throughout are to Miss Underhill’s 


edition. 
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the love of this world from the true spiritual day of the 
love of Jesus. 2. The gift of what he calls Love Unformed. 
3. Various manifestations of the ensuing union with 
God. I propose therefore to examine Hilton’s teaching 
on each of these points. 


1. The Entry into the Night 


Before examining what Hilton has to say about this— 
and he uses the phrase explicitly and comments on it 
at length—we may make some general remarks about 
the state as described by two writers in particular, St 
John of the Cross and the author of The Cloud of Unknowing. 
I choose these two because the first is the author who 
has most to say about it, and who may be said to have 
made it peculiarly his own, and the second is contemporary 
with Hilton, obviously invites comparison with him, 
and has at various times been identified with him. From 
the evidence available at present it is not possible to 
decide definitely whether Hilton wrote The Cloud or 
not, but the question may still be regarded as open,! 
so that a comparison of the mystical teaching of The 
Scale of Perfection and The Cloud has a further interest 
from the light it may throw on this problem. 

In the First Book of The Ascent of Mount Carmel, St 
John teaches the necessity for ‘the privation of, and 
purgation from, all sensual desires in all outward things 
of this world: all the pleasures of the flesh, and all the 
satisfactions of the will’. (Bk I, chap. 1, 3.) This is what 
he calls the Night of the Senses. In the Second and 
Third Books he goes on to the Night of the Spirit, the 
purgation of the understanding, and of the memory 
and the will; that is to say there must be no indulgence 
in intellectual activity for its own sake, no dwelling in 
the memory on any created thing and he even extends 
this to supernatural visions and locutions—and no 
pleasure taken in any created thing. 


1 See Medium Aveum, 1947, Review by Miss H. L. Gardner of Miss Hodgkin’ 
E.E.T.S. edition of The Cloud. d a ae ee ee 
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This is very far-reaching, but there are two aspects 
of it which we may single out for special notice. 
(a) In the first place it clearly involves giving up all 
unnecessary occupation with worldly matters, and this 
not only in the sense of external activities, but also of 
intellectual pursuits. There is an obvious difficulty in 
deciding what is unnecessary in this connexion, but 
we need not go into it here. (b) The second aspect of 
this teaching, which is particularly relevant to The 
Cloud, is that this cessation of the activity of the under- 
standing and of the memory, not to speak of the senses, 
is rigorously extended to discursive thought about God 
and spiritual things, at least in times of prayer. It involves 
in fact precisely the giving up of meditation. 

The author of The Cloud is explicit on both of these 
points. He was writing for a hermit,! so that he does 
not need to lay great emphasis on the first, but he says 
nevertheless, ‘And do that in thee is to forget all the 
creatures that ever God made, so that thy thought or 
thy desire be not directed or stretched to any of them, 
neither in general nor in special’? The second point is 
the principal matter of his teaching and it will be sufficient 
to quote one passage to show how thoroughly he applies it. 


Yea—and if it be courteous and seemly to say in 
this work it profiteth little or nought to think of the 
kindness or worthiness of God, nor on Our Lady, nor 
on the saints and angels in heaven, nor yet on the joys 
of heaven; that is to say with a special beholding to 
them, as though thou wouldst by that beholding feed 
and increase thy purpose. I trow that on nowise it 
should help in this case and in this work. For although 
it be good to think on the kindness of God, and to 


love him and praise him for it; yet it is far better 


1 ‘Seest thee not how sweetly and how graciously he hath privily pulled thee 
to the third degree and manner of living, the which is called singular? In the 
which solitary form and manner of living thou mayest learn to lift up the foot 


of thy love...’ (chap. 1, p. 4, ed. McCann). 
2 Chap. m1, p. 5, ibid. References throughout are to this edition. 
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to think on the naked being of him, and to love him 

and praise him for himself (chap. v, p. 11). 

If we turn to Hilton’s treatment of the Night of the 
Soul, we find it described particularly in chapters xx1 
and xxiv of the Second Book, though the whole of the 
section XXI-xxxII is concerned with this stage. In chapter 
xx1 he likens the attainment of reform in feeling, or 
contemplation, to a pilgrimage. The description of 
man’s life as a pilgrimage to the Heavenly Jerusalem is 
apt enough and has often been used, but the point of 
comparison to which Hilton draws attention is significant. 
He says that as the pilgrim leaves all behind him, house 
and land, wife and child, so the spiritual pilgrim must 
free himself from all attachments; and in chapter xxiv 
he goes on to explain very precisely what will be the 
nature of the process. There are two spiritual days, or 
lights, he says, a false and a true, love of this world and 
love of Jesus. As night separates one day from another 
and it is impossible to reach one day from another 
without going through the night, so it is impossible 
to get from the false to the true spiritual day without 
going through the night. The process is: the love of this 
world diminishes and the soul wills to seek God, but it 
may not at once feel the love of him; this is the Night. 
It is sometimes painful, sometimes easy and comfortable ; 
painful at first because, although the will is set on God, 
the world still exercises an attraction. Hilton gives an 
admirable exposition of the experiences of the soul 
first seriously turning to God, and if we examine the 
whole section (chapters xxI-xxxtt) we find that on the 
point (a) above—the giving up of all unnecessary external 
activities and intellectual pursuits—he is in entire agree- 
ment with St John of the Cross and the author of The 
Cloud. It will be sufficient to illustrate this by the following 
passage. 

What stirring thou feelest of thy flesh or of the 
fiend, pleasant or painful, bitter or sweet, liking or 
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dreadful, gladsome or sorrowful, that would draw 

down thy thought and thy desire from the love of 

Jhesu to worldly vanity and let utterly thy ghostly 

covetise that thou hast to the love of him, and that 

thy heart should be occupied with that stirring restingly, 
set it at nought, receive it not wilfully, tarry not 
therewith too long. But if it be of worldly thing that 
behoveth needs to be done to thyself or to thine 
even-Christian, speed thee soon of it, and bring it 
to an end that it hang not on thine heart. If it be 
another thing that needeth not, or else it toucheth 
not thee, charge it not, jangle not therewith, nor 
anger thee not, dread it not, like it not, but smite 
it out of thy heart right readily. And say thus: ‘I am 
nought; I have nought; nought I seek or covet but 

the love of Jhesu’ (chap. xxi, pp. 316-17). 

Anything which may be a duty, in a state of life 
presumed to be in the main conducive to contemplation, 
is to be done quite simply without letting it ‘hang on 
the heart’; all else is to be left aside. This is, of course, 
elementary and is demanded by any writer on the 
contemplative life; but it is to be noted that it implies 
something more than the attainment of virtue which is 
discussed in the First Book of The Scale. A man may 
practise great patience and charitableness in thought 
and deed to his neighbour, while engaged in the most 
exacting of worldly occupations. 

The question of how far Hilton goes in demanding 
the cessation of all intellectual activity about God— 
(b) above—is much more complicated. 

It should be noted in the first place that the stilling 
of intellectual activity is strictly speaking only necessary 
in the actual ‘work’ of contemplation, and even the 
most complete contemplative will require to nourish 
his spiritual life with meditation taken in a broad sense. 
The author of The Cloud says, ‘And therefore, although 
it be good sometime to think on the kindness and the 
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worthiness of God in special, and although it be a light 
and a part of contemplation: nevertheless in this work 
it shall be cast down and covered with a cloud of forgetting”! 
And elsewhere, ‘I say not that such a naked sudden 
thought of any good and clean ghostly thing under God, 
pressing against thy will or thy witting, or else wilfully 
drawn upon thee of set purpose for increasing of thy 
devotion, although it be a hindrance to this manner 
of work—that it is therefore evil. Nay, God forbid 
that thou take it so. But I say that although it be good 
and holy, yet in this work it hindéreth more than it pro- 
fiteth. 1 mean for the time of this work’.? Hilton is only 
in accordance with this when he says: 


What work or what stirring it may be that may 
help thy desire, strength it and nourish it, and make 
thy thought furthest from lust and mind of the world, 
more whole and more burning to the love of God, 

whether it be praying or thinking, stillness or speaking, 

reading or hearing, onlyness or communing, going 
or sitting; keep it for the time and work therein as 
long as savour lasteth, if it be so that thou take there- 
with meat and drink and sleep as a pilgrim doth, 
and keep discretion in thy working after counsel 
and ordinance of thy sovereign. For have he never 
so great haste in his going, yet he will in time eat 
and drink and sleep. Do thou so also. For though it 
let thee one time, it shall further thee another time 

(chapter xxIlIyp:/317)2 

This seems to be a very exact parallel to the passage 
from The Cloud quoted above, and to recognize clearly 
that these activities, though useful and necessary, will 
hinder the work of contemplation itself. 

That Hilton should allow for use to be made of medita- 


1 Chap. VI, p. 12. 

2 Chap. rx, pp. 18 and 19. Bossuet made it one of the distinguishing marks 
of the false mystics of his day that they insisted on the complete exclusion of 
reflexion at all times. See Caussade, On Prayer, Dialogue IV, 

3 The same teaching is to be found in chap. xx, pp. 308-09. 
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tion in a wide sense, which would include what we now 
call spiritual reading, is not surprising, for we have 
seen that it is not incompatible with the teaching of an 
author so strictly concerned with the attainment of 
contemplation as the author of The Cloud. What we 
really want to know about Hilton is whether he is seeking 
to bring his pupil to a state of contemplation through 
the exercise of deliberate cessation from intellectual 
activity, that is discursive thought, even about God, 
as is emphatically the case with The Cloud. 

In the first place we must note that Hilton begins at 
the beginning, which the author of The Cloud does not. 
The latter is concerned only with the entry into the 
Night or the ‘Cloud of Unknowing’ as he calls it, and 
he says nothing about the previous ascetic training 
necessary for this. Hilton, as we have seen, devotes 
practically the whole of the First Book of The Scale to 
the acquirement of the pre-requisite virtue, and then 
treats of it again in the first twenty chapters of the Second 
Book. Even in the portion of the work that we are 
treating he recognizes that the person for whom he is 
writing may not at first enter readily into this state 
and may be oppressed with worldly thoughts and interests, 
and he gives sympathetic and wise advice. ‘Nevertheless 
if it be so with thee, be not too heavy nor strive too 
mickle, as though thou wouldst through mastery put 
them out of thy thought; for thou mayest not do so. 
But abide grace, suffer easily, and break not thyself too 
mickle.’! In time, he continues, it will become easier 
to set the mind on God and have no affection for sin 
or the things of earth (to think on nought, as he puts 
it),2 and then comes a restful darkness, a ‘rich nought’. 
He goes on to explain what this is and how it may be 
recognized. If the soul is really free from all earthly 
affections, if the eye says ‘I would see right nought’, 


1 Chap. xxiv, p. 323. Cf. chap. xxvil, p. 343, where he repeats this advice. 
2 Chap. XXIV, p. 323. 
3 Ibid., p. 324. 
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and so on with the other faculties, and ‘if thine heart 
say I would think right nought of earthly things, nor of 
bodily deed, nor I would have affection fastened fleshly 
to no creature, but only in God and to Godward, if I 
could’, then it is a profitable darkness, even though 
there are ‘glintings and profferings of vain thought and 
pressing in of fleshly affections’.! It might be argued 
that while this holds out the exclusive seeking of God 
as the object of the soul’s desire, it says nothing about 
the manner of this seeking, and that is true. The affection 
is to be fastened ‘only in God and to Godward’. But 
the point is: Does Hilton by this intend to exclude 
reflexion or meditation as a means of arousing affection? 
It will be possible to get some light on his view of what 
the manner of seeking should be, if we consider the 
distinction he makes between the use of the imagination 
and of the understanding in divine things. In chapter 
xxx he says that in the first place the soul must acquire 
knowledge of itself ‘as it is in its own kind without 
a body’. He warns against the danger of thinking of it 
in a materialistic sense, “holden within a body as a less 
thing is holden and hid within a more’. But the soul 
is not to rest in this higher knowledge of itself, “but 
it shall by this seek higher knowing above itself, and 
that is, the kind of God’.? And he goes on to reinforce 
the distinction he has made between the use of the imagina- 
tion and of the understanding. It is inevitable that at 
least in the early stages of the spiritual life the imagination 
will occupy itself with the humanity of Christ. ‘But’, 
he says, ‘though this be sooth that this love in imagination 
be good, nevertheless a soul should desire to have 
ghostly love in understanding of the Godhead.’3 The question 
is what he means by understanding in this connexion. 
In chapter xxx1 he distinguishes between the senses and 
the powers of the soul, mind (memory), reason and will, 


1 Chap. xxIv, p. 325. 
2 Chap. xxx, pp. 357-8. 
3 Chap. Xxx, p. 362. 
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as he calls them, following the traditional division. 
And he goes on, ‘ye shall be reformed not in bodily 
feeling, nor in imagination, but in the overpart of your 
reason’ ,! and. again, contrasting the manner of knowing 
God which is principally in the imagination, he says, 
‘another knowing is principally felt in understanding, 
when it is comforted and illumined by the Holy Ghost, 
and little in imagination’.2 We have established, then, 
that the purgation has advanced as far as the elimination 
of the use of the imagination, but I believe that the 
key to his doctrine is to be found in the reference to 
illumination by the Holy Ghost, and in the thirty-second 
chapter he describes more fully what he means by this. 
He openeth the inner eyes of the soul when he 
lighteneth the reason through touching and shining 
of his blessed light, for to see him and know him; 
not all fully at once, but little and little by divers 
times, as the soul may suffer him. He seeth him not 
what he is, for that may no creature do in heaven 
or in earth; nor he seeth him not as he is, for that 
sight is only in the bliss of heaven, But he seeth him 
that he is; an unchangeable being, a sovereign might, 
sovereign soothfastness, sovereign goodness, a blessed 
life, an endless bliss. This seeth the soul, and mickle 
more that cometh withall; not blindly and nakedly 
and unsavourly, as doth a clerk that seeth him by 
his clergy only through might of his naked reason, 
but he seeth him in understanding that he is, com- 
forted and lightened by the gift of the Holy Ghost 
with a wonderful reverence and a privy burning 
love and with ghostly savour and heavenly delight, 
more clearly and more fully than it may be written 
or said. 
This sight, though it be but shortly and little, is 
so worthy and so mighty that it draweth and ravisheth 
1 Chap. xxxI, p. 368. 
2 Ibid., _p. 369. 
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all the affection of the soul from beholding and the 
mind of all earthly thing thereto; for to rest therein 
evermore if it might. And of this manner sight and 
knowing the soul groundeth all his inward working 
in all the affections. For then it dreadeth God in 
man as soothfastness, wondereth him as might, loveth 
him as goodness (chapter XxxIl, pp. 370-1). 


In this passage Hilton makes it clear that he is not 
concerned with the use of the discursive reason: the soul 
does.not see ‘as doth a clerk that seeth him by his clergy 
only through might of his naked reason, but he seeth 
him in understanding that he is, comforted and lightened 
by the gift of the Holy Ghost’. And in chapter xxxv, 
where he is treating explicitly of what today is called 
infused contemplation, he contrasts souls who enjoy 
this with those that ‘travail themselves by their own 
affections and stir themselves through thinking of God 
and bodily exercise’.1 In other words it is abundantly 
clear that he envisages a state in which reflexion, or 
meditation, is to be superseded, and, as will appear in 
the next section, his whole conception of contemplation 
is the gradual attainment of a state in which the soul, 
itself passive, is illumined by God. This may involve, 
as we shall see in the last section, various ‘psycho- 
physical concomitants’ such as visions and locutions, 
but he has already given, as he gave in the First Book, 
the orthodox warning against attaching too much im- 
portance to these.’2 But while we observe this warning 
we must not forget that the highest and most mysterious 
illuminations accompany the contemplation which St 
John of the Cross associates with ‘the Dark Night of 
the Soul’. It is these which he describes in The Spiritual 
Canticle and The Living Flame, and they are quite distinct 
from the visions, imaginary or intellectual, which he 

1 Chap. xxxv, p. 389. 


2 Chap. xxx, p. 364. 
3 See The Dark Night of the Soul, Bk Il, chaps v and xvi. 
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teaches are to be the subject of the active purgation 
of the Spirit undergone in the Dark Night. 

The author of The Cloud also foresaw that the soul 
would attain to a further illumination as a result of the 
beating against ‘the cloud of unknowing’ which he so 
tirelessly recommends. 

Then will he sometimes peradventure send out a 
beam of ghostly light, piercing the cloud of unknowing 
that is betwixt thee and him, and show thee some of 
his secrets, the which man may not and cannot speak. 
Then shalt thou feel thine affection inflamed with the 
fire of his love, far more than I can tell thee, or may 
or will at this time. For of that work that pertaineth 
only to God dare I not take upon me to speak with 
my blabbering fleshly tongue; and shortly to say 
though I durst I would not (chapter xxvi, p. 39). 


- It is interesting to contrast with this what Hilton 
says in chapter xt. Speaking of the ‘opening of the 
ghostly eyes’ in contemplation he says: ‘I dread mickle 
to speak aught of it, for me thinketh I cannot; it passeth 
mine assay, and my lips are unclean. Nevertheless, for 
I expect love asketh and biddeth, therefore I shall say 
a little more of it as I hope love teacheth.’! These two 
passages bring out very well the difference in emphasis 
between the two works. The Cloud confines itself rigidly 
to the initial attainment of contemplation and is largely 
pre-occupied with the means necessary for that, namely 
the stilling of all intellectual activity in spiritual matters, 
though it may well be, as Dom Justin McCann has 
pointed out,? that (following Thomas Gallus) the author 
attaches more importance to the positive action of 
the will than did Denis himself. He was aware that in 
the contemplation so attained the action of God on the 
soul would become more marked, but he very deliberately 
refuses to consider this. It is the pecularity of The 
1P. 416. 
2P. xv. 
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Cloud to be thus confined in its scope, but it cannot be 
doubted that the author knew that the developments 
described in later chapters by Hilton, and more systematic- 
ally by St John of the Cross, would follow. Hilton in 
The Scale concerns himself with the whole range of 
contemplation. What he has to say about the entry into 
the Night is in accordance with the usual teaching of 
the mystics, but while the passages quoted above imply 
that the work of the discursive reason about God ceases 
at certain times, it is clear, I think, that he does not 
in The Scale teach the deliberate and conscious withdrawal 
from all reasoning about divine things which is the 
essence of the teaching of The Cloud and later of St John 
of the Cross. The point is of interest in view of his 
possible authorship of The Cloud. The latter work insists 
so much upon it, that if Hilton was the author it is 
strange that he did not make explicit mention of it at 
least once in The Scale. He warns against the use of the 
imagination, but The Cloud and St John go beyond this, 
and demand as an exercise the deliberate cessation from 
discursive thought. Hilton in The Scale implies that it 
will happen, but leaves the soul to wait until it does. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note Fr Baker’s 
remark in Sancta Sophia, ‘Let every devout soul diligently 
pursue her present Exercise in Prayer advisedly under- 
taken, or recommended to her by a prudent Directour, 
till there come a proper time for a change. Let her 
(sayth the Excellent Author of Scala Perfectionis) content 
herself with this gift of God, till he be pleased to bestow on 
her a better: which he will not fail to doe when he shall 
see it to be for her good’.! Presumably he is referring 
to Hilton’s advice already quoted to ‘abide grace, suffer 
easily, and break not thyself too mickle’. 

I do not think that Hilton’s omission of this point 
could be taken as disproving his authorship of The Cloud. 
At best it is only a negative argument, and there might 

1 Treatise 3, Section 2, chap. v, p. 128. Edit. 1657. 
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be many explanations. In the first place it should be 
noted that The Scale has a wider range; Hilton is painting 
on a bigger canvas, and covering all aspects of the spiritual 
life, while The Cloud takes much for granted and confines 
itself to one idea, which it pushes to the utmost. It is 
generally supposed that The Cloud is prior to The Scale, 
and, if Hilton had already written the former when he 
wrote the latter work, it is certainly odd that he was 
not more explicit in The Scale on a point to which he 
evidently attached such importance. But there are possible 
explanations. He may have thought that the ‘sister’ for 
whom The Scale was apparently originally written was 
incapable of following or of understanding the teaching 
he had given in The Cloud, or this teaching may have been 
misunderstood and criticized—a possibility which the 
author foresaw and dreaded—and he may have felt it 
wiser not to bring the matter up again. 

There are a few further points in this section which 
may be mentioned briefly, though they will occur again 
in the later chapters of The Scale. Hilton emphasizes that 
the striving after God in this darkness is in itself the best 
way of overcoming sins. ‘For as death slayeth a living 
body and all fleshly feelings of it, right so desire to love 
Jhesu felt in this murkness slayeth all sins, all fleshly 
affections and all unclean thoughts for the time, and 
then nighest thou fast to Jerusalem.’! In the twenty- 
seventh chapter he illustrates the dying to the world 
by reference to some of the capital sins, pride, anger, 
lechery, etc. and then goes on to point out that the 
process must extend itself to what St John of the Cross 
called ‘passive purgation’, that is the willing acceptance 
of the loss of temporal and spiritual goods which comes 
to us through external circumstances over which we 
have no control. ‘Also if the world setteth him at nought 
and hath no regard to him, doth him no favour, no 
worship, setteth no prize by him, but forgetteth him 


1 Chap. xxv, p. 328. 
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as a dead man, then is he dead to the world’.! ‘This 
dying to this world is this murkness and it is the gate to 
contemplation and to reforming in feeling, and none 
other than this’.2 And he emphasizes the point in the 
passage which follows. 

Further he makes it clear that ‘through no working 
of myself nor by my own will I have it not, but of the 
grace of our Lord Jhesu’.8 

In chapter xxv he himself gives an admirable summary 
of the progress of the soul in four stages. The first is 
the period of devotion often given to beginners, and 
this is followed by the long and painful period in which 
the soul weans itself from the love of creatures and 
seeks to turn to God but cannot easily find him. This 
is the period of the Night, and it gives way gradually 
to the third stage, which he calls the time of magnifying. 
“And that is when the soul is reformed in feeling in 
party, and receiveth the gift of perfection and the grace 
of contemplation; and that is a time of great rest. And 
after this cometh the fourth time, of glorifying; that 
is when the soul shall be fully reformed in the bliss of 
heaven.’4 

I am conscious that I have presented only a very dry 
analysis of Hilton’s teaching in these chapters. He 
himself moves quietly backwards and forwards, elaboratin 
his thought, sometimes repeating himself, but always 
building up his picture of the soul turning from creatures 
and seeking only God. There is much more that could 
be said, and I have given no idea of the warmth that 
infuses his work and the homely eloquence he can rise 
to; but I have tried to give some idea of his conception 
of the soul’s entry into contemplation, and ina subsequent 
article I hope to examine his teaching on the further 
stages. 

1 Cha ° 12- 

eres ae 340, cf. also pp. 313-4. 


3 Chap. Xxvil, p. 343. This is most strongly put perhaps in chap. xx1v, p. 318. 
4 Chap. xxv, p. 349. 
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By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


HE Cistercians, in common with the Carthusians, 
Carmelites, Dominicans, Premonstratensians and 
many others, were in full possession of their ancient 
‘use’ in 1570 when Pius V published his reformed Roman 
Missal and imposed it on all who could not show a 
prescription of two hundred years for their own. It is 
a pity that the Cistercians less than a hundred years 
later gave up their ‘use’, for it crystallized practices 
that went back to the eleventh century and even earlier; 
it is for this reason, in fact, that the surviving ‘uses’ are 
interesting: in the main, and leaving out of account 
more modern accretions, infiltrations and unintelligent 
copying of later Roman practices, they show us the 
Roman rite at different stages of its development. The 
case of the modern Carthusian Mass comes to mind at 
once in this connexion, and it would be worth while 
bearing it in mind in the description of the Cistercian 
Mass later in this article, though the points of resemblance 
cannot be indicated here. 

St Robert and the twenty-one monks who had left 
Molesmes with him arrived at Citeaux on March 21st, 
1098, bringing with them what was necessary for the 
celebration of Mass and the Divine Office. In the sub- 
sequent dispute with the monks of Molesmes those of 
Citeaux were allowed by the papal legate, Hugh, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, to keep all save a breviarium quoddam; 
this latter they might retain for copying until the feast 
of St John Baptist next following.? 

We do not know what this breviarium contained. (lt 

1 A comparative study of the derived monastic uses is much needed. Fr 


Boniface Luykx, O.Praem, has done it for the early Premonstratensian Ordo 
_ Missae: Essai sur les sources de l’Ordo Missae prémontré (Abbaye de Postel, Belgium, 


I : 
Pees Cist. Coenobii. Printed in Les Monuments primitifs de la Regle Cistercienne 
publiés d’aprés les manuscrits de I’abbaye de Citeaux par Ph. Guignard (Dijon, 


1878), p- 66. (Quoted hereafter as Guignard.) 
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was certainly not a breviary in the modern sense of the 
word.) A Cistercian authority! asserts that it was a 
compendium of liturgical texts, similar to that con- 
tained in the Dijon MS mentioned later in this article, 
but he offers no evidence for this assertion. The other 
hypothesis is that it was a lectionary, and some support 
is lent to this alternative by the fact that the breviarium 
that forms a considerable part of the Dijon MS is a 
lectionary. Whatever St Robert’s breviary contained, 
therefore, it is of little use now in determining the 
origins of the primitive Cistercian Ordo Missae. 

We have the venerable authority of Cardinal Bona for 
the statement that the custom of the times would have 
required the first Cistercians to follow the local diocesan 
use. Citeaux was situated in the diocese of Chalons- 
sur-Saéne, in the ecclesiastical province of Lyons; on 
that score it seems likely that the early Cistercians, like 
the early Carthusians, adopted the local variant of the 
Roman rite in use in that province—though unlike the 
Carthusians they did not keep to it so faithfully nor for 
so long. Cluny and Molesmes very probably furnished 
certain elements, particularly as they too were in the 
province of Lyons. 

With the establishment of Citeaux on a firm basis 
and the foundation of its first daughter houses can be 
remarked the emergence of that principle of uniformity 
and centralization not only in government and religious 
observance but also in divine worship that marks off 
the Cistercians so clearly from the Black Monks—and 
the Premonstratensians (sacer et candidus Ordo) from 
the Black Canons. Volumus, says the Carta Caritatis, ut 
mores et cantum et omnes libros ad horas diurnas et nocturnas 
et ad missas necessarios secundum formam morum et librorum 
novi monasterii possideant.2 We know that a reform was 
undertaken, but we know hardly anything of it concern- 


1 Dom André Malet: La Liturgie Cistercienne (Westmalle, 1921), p. 11. 
2 Guignard, p. 80. 
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ing the Missal, merely the final result and not what 
was worked on nor what was produced in the intervening 
years. Principally it seems that this reform concerned 
the text rather than the rite, for in copying the Molesmes 
books the text was discovered to be corrupt and the 
first Cistercians were eager to use nothing but an authentic 
text.! St Stephen undertook the correction of the Bible, 
St Bernard the books of chant. The Metz antiphoner 
was copied; envoys were sent to Milan for the text 
of the hymns. The reform appears to have been complete 
by the time that the Carta Caritatis was drawn up, that is 
by 1115-18. 

Some sixty years later a definitive form was given to 
these earlier essays—changes were made perhaps in the 
light of experience—and Cistercian liturgical practice 
emerges almost mature. It is to be found in the MS 
(n. 114) of the Dijon municipal library, which belonged 
originally to Citeaux and was intended as the editio 
typica of the Cistercian liturgical books by which all 
others were to be corrected, the standard to which in 
the interests of uniformity all others must conform. It 
was written between 1173 and 1191 and consists of 
fifteen parts: J-IIl Breviarium (i.e. lectionary for the 
Divine Office), IV Epistolare, V Gospel book, VI Missal, 
VII Collectaneum, VIII Kalendarium, IX Regula (of St 
Benedict), X  Consuetudines, XI Psalter, XII Cantica, 
XIII Hymnal, XIV Antiphoner, XV Gradual. The frontis- 
piece enumerating the contents of the book is bordered 
by a rubric pointing out very clearly the intended use 
of the book.? Unfortunately parts XI-XV are missing— 
they were abstracted circa 1480—and for the Mass we 

1 St Bernard: Inter cetera quae optime aemulati sunt patres nostri . . . hoc quoque 
studiosissime et religiosissime curaverunt, ut in divinis laudibus, id cantarent, quod 
magis authenticum inyeniretur. (Opera omnia, I, 13.) 

2 Guignard, viii. (Frontispiece reproduced in colour facing title page.) 
The inscription reads: In hoc volumine continentur libri ad divinum officium per- 
tinentes quos utique non decet in ordine nostro diversos haberi. Sunt autem in unum 


corpus ea maxime redacti ut presens liber sit exemplar invariabile ad conseryandam 
uniformitatem et corrigendam in aliis diversitatem. 
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are left with the Missal and the Consuetudines.! But the 
Missal, it is worth pointing out, ought, properly speaking, 
to be described as a Sacramentary, for it contains only 
the celebrant’s part of the Mass: ordo Missae, collects, 
secrets, postcommunions; the celebrant of a high Mass 
did not in those days say everything that was sung by 
choir or ministers, and consequently had no need of 
introits, epistles, Gospels, etc. in his book. 

There can be distinguished, then, three periods in 
the establishment of the Cistercian liturgy: first, the 
books and customs brought from Molesmes, second, the 
reform of this liturgy effected by 1115-18 when its use 
was prescribed by the Carta Caritatis, third the final 
form as it emerges some sixty years later (1173 at the 
earliest) in the Dijon MS. 

If, as I have said, local influence was paramount in 
the early Cistercian ordo Missae, we must still reckon 
with other elements. The compiler of the Consuetudines 
seems to have had two principles in mind. The first, and 
this is particularly noticeable, is a desire above all for 
simplicity. Compare the Consuetudines with, for example, 
the early Premonstratensian Ordinarium of a few years 
earlier (which derives to some extent from previous 
Cistercian redaction), and this stands out very clearly.? 
The other characteristic is a care for authentic, primitive, 
Roman practice, a certain respect for the Ordines Romani, 
even though the best Roman models were not then to 
be found in Rome but in the Rhineland. It is true that 
the Cistercian compiler seems sometimes to misunder- 
stand the Ordines, but he realized their importance for 
his purpose. Are there any other sources? Cluny is 


1 The Consuetudines are in Guignard, pp. 87-287, but not the Missale: probably 
it is for this reason that Dom Trilhe does not do more than mention its 
existence in his article on the Cistercian rite in DACL Ill, 1779-1811. The 
Ordo Missae from the Missale has been reprinted in Collectanea O.C.R. VI, 1 
(April 1939), pp- 40-3. That part of Consuetudines referring to ceremonies 
of Mass occurs in Guignard on pp. 141-61. 

2See Premonstratensian Ordo Missae in Luykx op. cit. or the Ordinarium 
in full: L’Ordinaire de Prémontré d’aprés des manuscrits du XIle et du Xille siécle, 
by Pl. F. Lefevre, O.Praem (Louvain, 1941). 
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obvious and has been mentioned already, although the 
Cistercian compiler allowed his desire for simplicity 
full scope. Cluny’s influence is important ; it was 
widespread, reaching even to the primatial church of 
Lyons, and it provides the connecting link with what 
was then possibly the predominating liturgical influence of 
the West, Lotharingia, the Pontifical of Mainz and the 
later Ordines Romani. 

What follows here is a summary reconstruction of 
the early Cistercian Mass with some reference to later 
additions. Certain parts are treated in greater detail 
because they show certain affinities to the sources 
which I have suggested.! 

The deacon and subdeacon, vested in amice, alb, 
irdle and maniple, went from the sacristy to prepare 
the altar and spread the altar cloths; the Gospel book 
was placed on its lectern, and the Missal at the Epistle 
side of the altar. Together with the celebrant they were 
present at Terce, and then returned with him to the 
sacristy for their remaining vestments.? When all were 
vested they washed their hands; in the meantime, 
directly after Terce, two candles were lighted and the 
cantor began the introit. The celebrant with his ministers 
proceeded to the choir but stood for a moment at the 
‘altar of the station’—at Citeaux in the East transept— 
until the Gloria Patri; thereupon they bowed profoundly 
and went through the choir and up to the sanctuary. 
After another profound bow the celebrant went up to the 
altar, where bowing low again he said secretly the anthem 
Veni sancte Spiritus, then, kissing the altar, In nomine 


1 There is a short description by Dom Trilhe in the article in DACL already 
referred to. A detailed description of the Cistercian Mass according to the 
Consuetudines and the later Manuscript and printed Missals is provided by Fulgence 
Schneider 0.c.R., L’Ancienne Messe Cistercienne (Tilburg, 1929) I disagree 
with many of his conclusions (particularly on the subject of the influence of 
_ the ‘Greek’ rite) but have followed him for the contents of printed Missals. 
He does not appear to have consulted the Dijon prototype Missal. 

2 Or after the Sub tuum and collect Pietate chanted by the celebrant before 
the altar, a practice introduced in 1553. 

3 Cf. the practice at Cluny (P.L. cxlix, 715 and 724). 
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Patris, etc. The deacon now went to kiss the altar, and 
both came down together ‘for the Confiteor, etc. When 
this was said, and after the versicle Adjutorium, etc., the 
ministers went to the credence table and the celebrant 
went to the altar saying secretly Pater, Ave, Aufer a nobis.} 

That is the order in the later Missals. The Consuetudines, 
with an eye it seems on the Roman Ordines, arranged 
things differently in some cases. The Ordines mention 
the reverence to the altar at the first station; the Con- 
suetudines make it the altar in the transept as above. 
According to the Ordines the priest prays on arrival at 
the altar, and so tradition has evolved the Confiteor at this 
point; the Ordo Missae in the Dijon MS calls here for 
Pater and Aufer a nobis, afterwards the Confiteor as well. 
In the Consuetudines the celebrant is to kiss the altar 
before the deacon, in the Ordines it was the other wa 
round. A comparison along these lines could be made 
at almost all points in the Mass, and in general would 
support my assertion that the Cistercian compiler tried 
to follow the Ordines though sometimes he misunderstood 
them. It cannot be made here if this description is to 
be kept within bounds. A rubric in the Consuetudines 
that reads strangely to modern ears is that which directs 
the saying of the Confiteor at some later convenient 
moment if there was not time for it on arrival at the altar ;? 
the principle in those days was that the celebrant must 
not keep the choir waiting, so after a short introit and 
simple Kyrie he might have to intone the Gloria or sin 
Dominus vobiscum and be unable to say the Confiteor, the 
completion of his private preparation, until later (e.g. 
during the Epistle). There was no incensing at the introit. 

When the celebrant had gone up to the altar, the 
deacon and subdeacon set about preparing the oblata. 


1 The form of Confiteor was: Confiteor Deo et beatae Mariae et omnibus sanctis 
et vobis fratres quia peccavi nimis cogitatione, locutione et opere mea culpa. Ideo precor 
vos, orate pro me. This form of Confiteor is of Cluniac origin. The Cistercians 
added beatae Mariae by order of the General Chapter of 1184. 

2 Consuetudines : Quam confessionem, si ea hora complere non potuerunt, dicant 
postea, cum eis vacuum fuerit. Guignard, p. 142. 
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The subdeacon is directed first of all to wash out the 
chalice with water. If during this time the Gloria was 
intoned or the collect sung, the ministers were directed 
to leave what they were doing and stand behind the 
priest, returning afterwards (while the choir sang the 
Gloria or during the second collect) to the credence. 
After the celebrant had added the drop of water to the 
chalice it was put back on the credence in readiness for 
the offertory. 

The celebrant intoned the Gloria at the Epistle corner 
and there, too, he turned for the Dominus vobiscum and 
sang the collects. After the collects, when the subdeacon 
went to sing the Epistle, the celebrant could go and sit 
in the special stalls near the altar. After the Epistle the 
subdeacon could return to the altar, or, if the priest were 
sitting, to the stalls by the altar, or, if need be, he could 
go to the choir to help with the singing—a practical 

oint in a small community. The Consuetudines say that 
during the Epistle and Gradual the priest could read in 
the Missal,! a reference probably to the lengthy Apologiae 
provided for this purpose (before the Ordo missae in 
the Dijon MS is the so-called ‘prayer of St Ambrose’ 
Summe sacerdos). The deacon was at liberty to look over 
the Gospel he was about to sing sitting at the stall by 
the celebrant’s side or, if the latter remained standing 
at the altar, he could go to the Gospel lectern for this 
purpose. 

The celebrant carried the Missal back to the altar 
and remained there at the Epistle side during the singing 
of the Gospel. The deacon asked a blessing of the abbot 
if he were present, otherwise of the celebrant, before 
singing the Gospel. If the Credo were to be sung it was 
intoned from the Epistle side,? and there the celebrant 
remained until it was time to sing Dominus vobiscum and 


1 Interim sacerdos usque ad evangelium sedere et in missali legere potest. Guignard, 


W143. 
a 2 The Credo concluded with . . . vitam futuri saeculi. Cf. Facsimilies of the 
Creeds, plates XII and XIII and text on them (Henry Bradshaw Society, 1908). 
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Oremus, the deacon and the subdeacon standing behind 
him. He then picked up the Missal and carried it to 
the other side. The deacon unfolded the corporal (it 
was considerably larger than our modern ones) and 
going to the credence brought back the paten and chalice 
to the altar. The celebrant placed the paten on the 
chalice and holding them: up said the offertory prayer 
—one form for both bread and wine: Suscipe sancta 
Trinitas. Some of the later Missals prescribe that it should 
be said kneeling—surely an anomaly: elevans calicem et 
genua flectens dicat Suscipe. Is such a practice to be found 
elsewhere? A Cistercian author says of the Spanish 
congregation that the celebrant recited the offertory 
prayer standing, and that this was done owing to the 
influence of the Roman rite after the splitting up of the 
Order into congregations. The use of the prayer Suscipe 
is at all events a later addition and neither the Con- 
suetudines nor the Dijon prototype mention it. Presumably 
the obligatory accompaniment of every ritual act by a 
form of secret prayer was not then universal. The chalice 
was then placed on the corporal by the deacon with the 
host in front, a departure from the common medieval 
practice which was to place them side by side.! The part 
of the corporal behind the chalice was brought up and 
over it, thus serving as a pall.? 

Oblata and altar were now incensed. Up till this 
moment, except at the time of vesting, the Consuetudines 
mention no acolyte or other minister except deacon and 
subdeacon. One now makes his appearance abruptl 
—unus ministrorum cujus officum est—who takes the thurible 
to the abbot (in his absence the celebrant) for it to be 


1 Cf. Micrologus (Gerbert, 0.s.B., Monumenta veteris Liturgiae alemannicae, 
Il, 330): Ita autem juxta Romanum ordinem in altari componenda sunt, ut oblata in 
corporali posita, calix ad dextrum latus oblatae ponatur, quasi sanguinem Domini 
suscepturus, quem de latere Dominico profluisse credimus. 

2 The corporal in use at the present day among the Carthusians, and optionally 
in the diocese of Lyons, is of the same larger form. An illustration of the chalice 
covered by part of the corporal may be seen in Denys Buenner, 0.s.B., L’ Ancienne 
Liturgie Romaine—Le rite Lyonnais (Lyon, 1934), p. 216. 
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blessed, the subdeacon carrying the boat. The celebrant 
censed the oblata by making a circle around them with 
the thurible—that was all—and then, from the same 
position, censed the altar by one swing to the left, one 
to the right’and one in the centre.1 The deacon now 
censed the Epistle corner and the Cross in the centre 
with a double swing, and passing round behind the 
altar came to the Gospel corner which he censed in 
like manner ; he also censed the Cross. Meanwhile the 
celebrant washed his hands, and coming back to the 
centre of the altar, bowing down, said the prayer In 
spiritu humilitatis, kissed the altar and turned round to 
say Orate Fratres; to this the answer was: Dominus sit 
in corde tuo et in labiis tuis suscipiatque de manibus tuis 
sacrificium istud et orationes tuae ascendant in memoriam 
ante deum pro nostra et totius populi salute .? 

At per omnia saecula saeculorum after the secret prayer 
(which was said at the Gospel corner) the subdeacon 
took the offertory veil, enveloped the paten and went 
to stand in his place; he was directed to sign himself 
with the paten at the Sanctus. 

There is little to detain us in the Canon. The Con- 
suetudines? speak neither of elevation nor of reverence 
at the consecration. Choir (versis vultibus ad altare) and 
ministers stood until the end of Canon.‘ The elevation 
of the host was ordered by the General Chapter in 1210, 
and the ringing of a bell at this moment only in 1601. 
The elevation of the chalice was also a later develop- 
ment; it was ordered by Eugenius IV in 1437 for the 
Cistercians of the Spanish congregation, and in 1444 by 


1 Consuetudines, Guignard, p. 144. 

2 Schneider says (op. cit.) p. 153 that there was no answer to the Orate 
Fratres in the early Missals (as nowadays in the Dominican Missal). That given 
here ead however, in the Dijon prototype. 

3 Guignar . 146. 

4 The cle istion of the host dates from the end of the twelfth century. It is 
ordered in the Carthusian Statutes of Jancelin, c. 1222. When two Masses 
were said in conventu the early Cistercians could remain sitting at the missa 


matutinalis from the Sanctus onwards: Ad missam matutinalem . . . sedeat qui 
voluerit . . . post sanctus usque ad finem misse preter Agnus dei Guignard, p. 153. 
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flexion was a much more recent addition, even as late 
as the seventeenth century. The Unde et memores was 
said with arms outstretched in the form of a cross until 
the manual acts. An attentive reading of the Consuetudines 
shows that at the time of its composition all the emphasis 
was on the ‘little elevation’, not on the consecration. 
When the deacon saw the celebrant signing the chalice 
(at sanctificas, vivificas) he was to go up to the celebrant’s 
right hand, kiss the altar and make ready to uncover 
the chalice (componat se honeste ad discooperiendum calicem).} 
With his right hand he took hold of the corporal covering 
the chalice, while the priest did so on the other side 
with his left; together they folded it back. Then the 
celebrant, as he said omnis honor et gloria, holding the 
host over the chalice, lifted the latter in his left hand 
while the deacon aided him with his right; in this 
position per omnia saecula saeculorum was sung. After 
Amen, and when he had sung Oremus, the celebrant 
replaced the chalice and the host on the corporal, and 
with the deacon’s help covered the chalice as before. 
The Cistercian Mass (in common with others in the 
Middle Ages) was interrupted after the Pater Noster for 
various suffrages prescribed by papal or capitular authority. 
Thus in 1213 Innocent III ordered Psalm LXXVIII (Deus 
venerunt gentes) with a collect to be sung after the Pater ;? 
the Cistercians already did so by order of their General 
Chapter of 1194, repeated in 1196 and 1197. In 1245 
the Crusade then in preparation was the cause of another 
decree to the same effect, repeated in 1261, but for a 
different intention (cum tuba praeconii terribilis nostris 
intonuerit auribus super ingruenti saevitia Tartarorum, qui, 
sicut dicitur, sibi subjugare intendunt universum populum 
Christianum . . .) In 1302 the Psalm Deus misereatur was 


1 Guignard, p. 146. 

2 The decree may be seen in P.L. ccxvi, 821. The calced Carmelites said 
these prayers (but directly after the elevation) as recently as 1919, when they 
were abolished. The Carthusians transferred them and said them after Terce of 
the Little Office, at least until after the 1914-18 war. 

3 Schneider op. cit. p. 179. 
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ordered, and in 1328 John XXII ordered the Psalm 
Laetatus sum as a suffrage from the whole Church for the 
Pope in his difficulties. In the Cistercian Missal these 
various suffrages eventually evolved into the daily recital 
of the Psalm’ Laetatus sum and collect after the Pater 
noster. When the Roman rite was adopted the suffrage 
disappeared, but the Cistercians have kept the practice 
of singing the O Salutaris hostia immediately after the 
consecration; it was introduced originally by Dom 
Nicholas Boucherat, Abbot of Citeaux, in 1574. With 
such practices we are in a very different world from 
that of the Consuetudines. Another interruption occurred 
after the Abbots had received the use of Pontificalia: 
at the end of the Libera nos they gave the solemn blessing 
when they sang Mass. Neither blessing nor suffrages are 
mentioned in the Consuetudines, but the solemn blessing 
at this point in the Mass is of course common in the 
Gallican Mass books and it has been kept in the Lyons 
Missal and by the diocese of Autun. 

As the celebrant said the conclusion of the Libera nos, 
he broke the host lengthwise into three equal portions 
over the chalice; then, holding two of the particles in 
his left hand, with one in his right he made three signs 
of the Cross within the chalice as he sang Pax Domini, 
etc.1 He then placed this particle in the chalice saying 
Haec sacrosancta commixtio, etc. The Agnus Dei was said 
before this prayer. Still holding the two remaining 
particles in his left hand, he gave the kiss of peace to 
the deacon,? who passed it to the subdeacon and he in 
his turn to those who were to communicate. Then, 
placing one particle on the paten and holding the other 
(now in both hands) over the chalice, the celebrant 
said the prayer Domine Jesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi etc., 
Directly he had said this prayer he communicated with 
the particle of the host he was holding, and then (without 


1 Consuetudines, Guignard, p. 147. , 
2 An operation thats required some care, the host being in his hand. The 


Consuetudines expresses it succinctly: Divertat os suum ad diaconum osculans 
illum. Guignard, p. 147. 
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pause) from the chalice. No other prayer is mentioned 
at this point. 

It was the custom for the ministers to communicate 
at the conventual Mass, even on Good Friday, but not 
at Masses for the Dead. The celebrant broke the remaining 
portion of the host into two over the paten, and com- 
municated the deacon and the subdeacon (no formula 
is mentioned in the Consuetudines). When the deacon 
rose from his knees to give place to the subdeacon he 
went to the chalice, and at a sign from the celebrant 
communicated from it and then carried it to the sub- 
deacon. If there were any other communicants they 
received the host from the priest at the altar and the 
Precious Blood through a reed of silver or silver gilt 
from the chalice held at the Gospel corner by the deacon. 
It is difficult to determine whether a ministerial chalice 
was used; it seems to be precluded by what is said of 
the communion in the Consuetudines, but later on, in 
reference to the ablutions, chalices (in the plural) are 
mentioned; and during the communion the deacon 
is directed to add wine to the consecrated wine in the 
chalice when necessary (this last practice is usually 
associated with the use of a ministerial chalice, but it 
is not conclusive evidence). Communion under both 
kinds for the deacon and the subdeacon lasted until 
1437; the chalice was forbidden to other communicants 
by the General Chapter in 1261. 

The use of the reed (fistula) is described in detail in 
the Consuetudines—it probably went out of use after 
1261—and the subdeacon is directed to hold it before 
him until the end of Mass; it must have been somewhat 
awkward when he was helping the deacon at the altar, 
It has been suggested that the use of the word fistula 
instead of pugillaris, etc. is evidence of a certain following 
of Ordo Romanus VI. 

After the communion the celebrant, at the middle 
of the altar, purified his fingers over the chalice with 
wine ministered by the subdeacon; he then went to the 
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piscina to wash his hands, and returning to the altar 
took two ablutions of wine from the chalice; leaving 
it on the corporal, he went to the Epistle corner to sing 
the postcommunion. The Consuetudines point out carefully 
that he is to leave the chalice standing upright and not 
to lay it down on its side.! Except during the first post- 
communion or when he is singing Ite missa est or Bene- 
dicamus Domino the deacon, aided by the sub-deacon, 
still encumbered with the reed, is occupied in folding 
the corporal and taking chalice and paten to the credence 
for final purification. This was a lengthy rite. It involved 
purification of the reed and paten over the chalice and 
of the chalice itself, and might amount to as many as 
four ablutions. The deacon was directed to drink the 
first two and the subdeacon any others. 

The Mass concluded with Ite missa est or Benedicamus 
Domino. The blessing and last Gospel were late (possibly 
sixteenth century) introductions. A General Chapter of 
the sixteenth century laid down that the celebrant was 
to say the beginning of the Gospel of St John before he 
took off his alb. 

After Ite missa est the celebrant said the prayer Placeat 
bowing low and then, kissing the altar, Meritis et precibus 
istorum et omnium sanctorum suorum misereatur nostri omni- 
potens dominus. Amen. Making the sign of the Cross he 
bowed profoundly and went to the sacristy, alone if the 
deacon and subdeacon had not yet completed the 
purifications. 

That was the rite on all days of twelve lessons. On 
days of lesser importance there is provision in the Con- 
suetudines for the celebrant of the conventual Mass to 
be assisted by one minister who carried out, so far as 
the sacred orders he had received entitled him to do so, 
all the functions of deacon and subdeacon. If he were 
“not in deacon’s orders, the celebrant sang the Gospel 
and administered the chalice. 


1 Ponat (calicem) non reclinatum super altare. Guignard, p. 149. Carthusian 
rubrics required the exact contrary . . . Calix . . . reversatur super patenam. 
Marténe, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus (Antwerp, 1736), Vol. I, 634-5. 
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By THE REVD DESMOND CHUTE 
II—DID ST COLUMBAN PASS THROUGH BRITAIN ? 


ur authority for the voyages of St Columban 

is the monk Jonas, the Saint’s earliest and almost 

contemporary biographer.' Born at Susa in the 
Cottian Alps (Sigusia urbs nobilis quondam Taurinatum 
colonia, a monasterio distans CXL milibus [Vita $. Columbani 
II, v, pp. 2378] ). He entered the monastery of Bobbio 
about three years after the founder’s death and, both 
there and at Luxeuil (Luxovium), lived in community with 
many who had known the patriarch and spoke with some 
at least who had actually come with him from over the 
sea. He also travelled much in Northern Gaul, where he 
speaks of Potentinus as still alive at Coutances: qui adhuc 
superest et Armoricana in loca in suburbano Constantiae 
urbis monachorum cohortem radunavit. [I, xx1, p. 199]. 

On his way to and fro he probably visited St Gallus 
in Rhetia, for he definitely states that he knew him 
personally and often conversed with him: haec nobis 
supra dictus Gallus narravit [I, x1, p. 172]. 

Jonas’s account of the voyage from Ireland is clear 
enough; doubt arises only from the ambiguity of certain 
geographical terms current at that period. I transcribe 
the passages immediately referring to travel: 

. arrepto itinere, cum duodecim comitibus Christo duce 
ad litus maris accedent [sic] . . . carinamque ingressi, dubias 

1 It is curious to find in the revised edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints under 
November 23rd in an ample but not complete bibliography this first-hand 
source relegated to a century after St Columban’s death. It is also unfortunate 
that unconditional credence should there be given to the Patriarch’s pilgrimage 
to Rome, for which even its supporters [e.g. Bd Gianelli, Bishop of Bobbio, 
in his Vita di S. Colombano, following Luigi della Torre (Vita di $. Colombano) 
and the Abate Rossetti (Bobbio illustrato) | claimed no more than probability 
and which is almost certainly fabulous. We have Jonas’s express testimony 
that Columban came to Italy after the defeat of Theodebert, hence at the earliest 


in 613, and died within a year of the foundation at Bobbio, elapsi anni circulo. 


There is some discussion about the day of the month, little or none about the 
year 615. ‘ 
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per freta ingrediuntur vias mitemque salum, prosperantibus 
zepherorum flabris, pernici cursu ad Brittanicos perveniunt 
sinus [I, Iv, p. 160]. 

At this point the learned editor, Bruno Krusch, 

losses: Brittannia Gallica intellegitur neque magna, de qua 

post Walahfridum etiam recentiores nonnulli cogitaverunt, cf. 
infra c.21: here he quotes a passage which proves that 
Jonas used Britannicus as synonymous with Armoricanus ; 
which indeed was never in doubt. Neither on the other 
hand can it be doubted that it could also mean British. 

But to return to the text. Paulisper ibidem morantes, 
vires resumunt ancipitique animo anxia cordis consilia trutinan- 
tur. Placet tandem arva Gallica planta terere et mores hominum 
ferventi aestu sciscitare . . . [loc. cit.] 

This might apply to either interpretation. A few lines 
further on we read: 

. . . A Brittanicis ergo sinibus progressi ad Gallias tendunt 
Pee vs aps 161]: 

At first sight this last passage seems to settle the point, 
not so much because of the adjective Brittanicis as of the 
noun sinibus, which should mean bay or haven, and might 
be thought even in Merovingian latinity to have an 
exclusively maritime meaning. And so, however rash it 
may be to differ from so careful a scholar as Krusch, 
inclining with Walafrid of old and with Columban’s 
nineteenth and twentieth century biographers, Monta- 
lembert and l’abbé Martin, to the contrary opinion, we 
may translate: ‘Therefore leaving the havens of Britain, 
they set sail for Gaul.’ 

Now it is conceivable that wandering monks, after 
resting somewhere in Brittany, should have sailed along 
the coast from some port in Armorica to some port in 
Neustria, or as we should say from Brittany to Normandy. 
It is also possible that, just as twenty years later Columban 
was about to be shipped in a merchantman bound 
directly from Brittany to Ireland (si navis quae sinibus 
Hiberniae reddatur adest . . . reperta ergo navis quae Scottorum 
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commercia vexerat [I], xxxtl, p. 205], he may have found 
a like vessel to take him and his companions direct from 
Ireland to Brittany. But the crossing to North Britain or 
to Wales would have been shorter and probably easier. 
Besides, as Dom Julian Stonor has reminded us in his 
recent article on a roughly contemporary Cornish saint,! 
there was a regular flow of monastic emigration from 
Wales across the Bristol Channel and thence across 
Cornwall to Fowey and so on to Brittany. 

Against this hypothesis it may be urged: why should 
Columban, taking his monks from the quiet of Ireland 
to the relative tranquillity of Merovingian Gaul, choose 
to pass through Britain, which had never known peace 
since the withdrawal of the Roman legions a couple of 
generations previously and in which the largely Christian 
Romano-British population could escape from the 
heathen invader only by fleeing to the Welsh mountains 
and to the uttermost coasts of the West ? But neither 
do we know how much in those days the inhabitants of 
one island knew of the state of the other or of the 
Continent. 

Leaving these vague speculations and returning to the 
study of our text, we find there a precise philological 
argument which deprives our previous deduction of all 
cogency. 

The second volume of the Vita $. Columbani is dedicated 
to the patriarch’s successors in Burgundy and Italy, and 
there Jonas relates how Attala, Columban’s successor 
at Bobbio, on a visit to Luxeuil, brought back with him 
to Italy, not without the consent of Abbot Eustatius, 
the monk Bertulph, who subsequently succeeded him 
in the abbacy and lies buried opposite him in the crypt, 
one on either side of the founder. 


1 St Petroc’s Cell on Bodmin Moor by Dom Julian Stonor in THE DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW, Winter 1947—8. 


4 It is instructive to note that St Petroc, who was not Irish but Welsh, also 
departed to the desert, taking with him only twelve whom he had chosen’. 
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Exin, adventante beato Atala ex Ausoniae partibus, cum 
voluntate et pacis vinculo venerabilis vir [sic] Eustasii ejus 
societati subjunctus est quid erant cor unum et anima una, 
nec quicquam discordiae manebat, si mutuo ac vicissim subjectos 
sibi commutarent. Abiit ergo post vestigia venerabilis Atalae, 
Ausoniaeque sinibus receptus, in Ebobiensem caenubium sub 
oboedientia heati Atalae permansit. 

I have quoted the whole passage for the sake of clarity 
and also for the interesting light it throws on the close 
relations kept up between the Italian and the Burgundian 
houses, separated, it must be remembered, y the 
perennial snows of the greatest watershed in Europe. 
And we are talking of the first quarter of the seventh 
century, when the communications of Imperial Rome had 
long ceased to function, and the ephemeral reigns, vague 
frontiers and fluctuating authority of Merovingian and 
Lombard Kings were paving the way for that dream of 
unity, fugitively realized by Charlemagne, which was 
to haunt all the Middle Ages in vain. Some at least of the 
highways must still have remained more or less intact, 
and great use made of fluvial navigation. Of this we have 
instances both at the beginning and at the end of the 
period in Sidonius Apollinaris’s description of his voyage 
on the Garonne and in Jonas’s description of the journey 
down the Loire made by Columban and his companions 
in exile. 

Are we then to conclude that Bertulph followed Attala 
to Italy, sailing down the Saéne and the Rhone (Attala, 
it may be recalled, had spent his early years at Lyons and 
on the Isle of Lerins), proceeding either by boat from 
Marseilles to Genoa or on foot along the Roman coast 
road which was almost certainly in use and of which 
traces still remain at Albenga and elsewhere ? In that case 
the phrase sinibus Ausoniae preserves its exact meaning. 

But Jonas’s latinity, though vivid enough in general 
effect, especially when describing something he has 
seen or known, is so slack in the use of particular words 
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that it is dangerous to base an assumption on the precise 
meaning of any single one of them. Whereas in the previous 
passage he clearly uses the word sinus in its exact sense 
(sinibus Hiberniae), it is possible that here he may be 
using it as a mere synonym for partibus or finibus. If so, 
we cannot be sure that the sentence: A Brittannicis ergo 
sinibus progressi ad Gallias tendunt, means anything more 
than: ‘Setting out from British (or Breton) territory, 
they travelled to Gaul.’ 

No translation of any single word will enable us to 
arrive at any certain conclusion. Until some outside 
evidence be found to decide one way or the other, 
it must remain an open question by which route Columban 
and his companions came to Gaul. 


* * * 


It is just possible that a tenuous thread of such outside 
evidence may be traced in the memory of a chapel 
dedicated to St Columban at Cheddar still existing in 
the fourteenth century,! excavated by Abbot Horne 
some years ago, and probably connected with a Celtic 
monastery of St Nectan.2 Whereas his rule was destined 
soon to be superseded and his work to disappear, the 
Irish patriarch’s memory has remained singularly vivid 
wherever he actually passed. One year at Bobbio was 
sufficient to establish his outstanding and most enduring 
foundation and to leave an imprint of his incisive character 
which is still clear to-day. 

Another relevant point lies in Columban’s well- 
attested love of rugged scenery. The notion that he chose 
Ebobium for its savage solitude is inexact: it is in reality 
a fertile spot as singularly favoured by nature as it is 
remote from the beaten track, a place marked out as 
it were, from all time by Divine Providence for human 


_ 1 Mentioned in the Liber Ruber of Wells. For this and all other information 
about St Columban’s chapel at Cheddar I am indebted to Dom Aelred Watkin. 
2 Canon Doble’s Life of St Nectan. 
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habitation; Jonas, in fact, remarks on the abundance 
of water and fish. Yet this plateau, tilted towards the 
sun, watered by the Trebbia and the Bobbio, sheltered 
by the vast .volcanic pyramid of the Monte Penice, is 
surrounded by some of the wildest scenery in the 
Apennines, and is, so to say, sealed at either end by 
ravines of spectacular grandeur. 

Moreover in both of these neighbourhoods St Columban 
had found or made himself retreats. One overhangs 
the Orrido di Barbarino (which closes the northern end of 
the vale of Bobbio in a gorge so narrow that the river 
laves two almost perpendicular walls of basaltic rock, 
locally known as ‘pietre nere’) and is a tubular cavity in 
the rock somewhat of the shape and size of a large, 
almost upright barrel, now half choked with rubble, 
said by those who have seen both to resemble the ‘bed’ 
of St Kevin at Glendalough. It commands fine views, 
southwards of the valley and of Bobbio itself, eastwards 
across a seemingly endless succession of forests and peaks. ! 

The other retreat, clinging to the flank of an even 
wilder gorge, is somewhat larger, a cave in the cliffs 
beetling above the Coriasca where this torrent flows into 
the Trebbia a few miles south of Bobbio. A chapel was 
built at the entrance, Sancti Michaelis appellata de Spelunca 
Sancti Columbani,? which has since, owing to landslides, 
crumbled away, revealing numerous human remains. 
This appears to have become a favourite place of burial 

1 Owing to the slippery steepness of the ground and the lack of nailed boots, 
I was unable to get within less than fifty yards of the ‘bed’. An interesting 
account of both these holes and of all the scenery around Bobbio, illustrated 
with delicate drawings by the author, will be found in Miss Margaret Stokes’s 
Six Months in the Apennines, or a pilgrimage in search of vestiges of Irish Saints in 
Italy {[London, Geo. Bell and Sons 1892], a book as valuable and trustworthy 
for its topography as it is now out-of-date in its historical deductions. 

2 Episcopal Archives of Bobbio, anno 1603, quoted in Remondini’s Memoria 
intorno alle Iscrizioni antiche di Bobbio, Genova, 1886. The author also describes an 
ancient cross from this locality, now standing outside the neighbouring parish 
church of St Vitus and Modestus at Coli, ad quam orationem faciebat Sanctus 
Columbanus. The rude inscription is certainly of later date. The slab on which 


the cross is carved in relief is undoubtedly ancient. but probably comes from 
one of the tombs at ‘St Michael of the Cave’. 
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and there is a tradition that it was here the Saint actually 
breathed his last, by the most reliable computation on 
Sunday, November the 23rd, 615. 

Did he, then, settle for a space in one of the recesses 
of Cheddar Gorge? 

However little weight may be attached to such slender 
shreds of outside evidence, the general trend of Jonas’s 
narrative might seem rather to favour the hypothesis of 
the shorter crossing and of a brief sojourn in Scottish, 
Welsh or British territory, followed by a sea-voyage from 
Cornwall to France: this interpretation fits better with 
certain expressions which lend colour to one another 
such as freta, sinus, tendunt; with the brethren’s hesitation 
(. . . ancipiti animo) between one stage of the journey and 
the next; and with their relief at finally (tandem) setting 
foot on Gallic soil. 

The plural form ad Gallias and the verb tendunt (which 
can scarcely have failed to bring with it a ring of maritime 
adventure to the reader of Vergil we know Jonas to have 
been) are both more in place in a description of a sea 
voyage from the Isle of Britain to the Continent than to 
a coasting trip along the northern shores of France. 

We may therefore in any case perhaps be allowed very 
tentatively to conclude that about the year 590 Columban’s 
band of Celtic monks, landing conceivably in the SW. 
of Scotland, passed through Wales and possibly SW. 
Britain. 

The glories of Romano-Celtic civilization survived 
only in the heroic tales of King Arthur told or sun by 
Britons in their fastnesses in the Welsh hills. The pagan 
splendours and refinements of Aquae Sulis had been razed 
to the ground only thirteen years previously; its very 
ruins moved the barbarian conqueror to pity, to wonder 
and to song.! 

But the Faith was still a living reality. Legend was 
already gathering around Glastonbury and fabled Avalon, 


1 cf. the A.S. Elegy The Ruin from the Exeter Book. v. Appendix II. 
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In the Welsh Bangor Gildas, whose letters Columban 
knew, had already written his histories. 

The Celtic monk whom Jonas names together with three 
Irish brethren at Fontaines (quattuor plenos religione viros 
Comininum Eunocum ac Equonanum ex Scottorum genere 
quartumque Gurganum genere Brittonem) may of course have 
been an Armorican. Yet it is pleasant to think that this 
Gurgan and others may have joined Columban and his 
twelve companions at the Cymric Bangor or some other 
Cambrian or British monastery at which they rested, and 
that not only green Erin but also ‘purple Wales’ sent 
her sons to revive monastic life in Gaul as many of their 
brethren did in Armorica. 

Or may he not have been one of Columban’s original 
twelve companions professed at the Irish Bangor, whither 
he had gone in search of a tranquillity greater than he 
could find in his own land harassed by the continual 
advance of heathen invaders? 

Seven years were yet to pass before Augustine brought to 
the Saxons in Kent the faith and with it the rite, the 
chant, and the rule he had received from Gregory the 
Great; fifty before Aidan came to preach the gospel of 
peace to the heathen Angles of Northumbria. 


Bobbio, 1945—Rapallo, 1948. 


APPENDIX I 
NAMES OF SAINTS 


whose bones were laid together under the new altar, 
of white marble and basilical design, in the Crypt of 
San Colombano, consecrated by H.E. Cardinal Logue, 
December 22nd, 1911 (v. San Colombano, Bobbio: i 
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Santuari d’Italia illustrati—rivista—mensile—supplemento del 
Pro Familia, Milano, Via Broggi 19). 


. Exuvias Sanctorum Equivalent in Italian: Origin: 


1. Cumiani ep. Cumiano (Cummian) Scottus (i.e. Irish) VIII cent. 

2. Bobuleni ab. Boboleno from the Vosges (cf. Jonas) 

3. Romani Romano presumably Italian 

4. Walcharii Valcario ae Frankish 

5. Suniperti Siniberto 2 Longobardic ? 

6. Rataldi Rataldo ? 

z. Petri Pietro <e Italian ? 

8. Maronei Maroneo 5 Italian ? 

9. Baudacharii Bandacario [sic] - Frankish 

10. Alli Allo ee Italian ? 

11. Teoperti Teoperto as Longobardic ? 

12. Andree Andrea rs Italian 

13. Leonis Leone af Italian 

14. Agibodi Agibodo if 

15. Leopardi Leopardo (Leuparius ; “e Longobardic 
Liutbart ?) 

16. Cuniperti Cuniberto 3 Longobardic 

17. Tuniprandi Tuniprando PA Longobardic 

18. Joannis Giovanni _ Italian 

tg. Bladulphi Blandulfo [sic] et Longobardic 

20. Theodebaldi Teobaldo . Longobardic 

21. Suniverge Siniverga Fs Longobardic 

22. Rotradee Rottrada (Rotraut) aC Longobardic 

23. Petronillz Petronilla Ra Italian 


It is obvious that of these names only one is Celtic 
(No. 1); six are probably Italian (3, 7, 12, 13, 18, 23) 
and possibly also 8 and ro. The rest are ‘barbarian’. 
Of what stock it remains for philologists to determine. 
Two further Appendices, which the exigencies of space 
do not allow to appear in these pages, are in the possession 
of the author, Cerisola 13 bis, Rapallo, to whom the 
interested enquirer is invited to apply. They consist in a 
list of monks of Luxeuil and Bobbio taken from Jonas and 
a list of St Columban’s disciples compiled from various 
sources together with an attempted reconstruction. 
These give more detailed support to the thesis of the 
first article ‘Bobbio: an Irish monastery ?’? which appeared in 
the last number of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 
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APPENDIX II 
EXCURSUS ON THE FALL OF AQUAE SULIS' 


According to the Chronicon Saxonicum, Aquae Sulis, 
called by the-Saxons Acamanna Ceaster(=Castrum aegroto- 
rum) or Hate bathu (=Balnea calida), whence the modern 
name Bath, was taken in 577 by Ceawlin, King of the West 
Saxons, after the battle of Dunelm and for centuries lay 
in ruins in the midst of a pestilential marsh, caused by 
the stoppage of the pipes of the baths and by the deposits 
formed by the mineral waters. Although in 676 King 
Osric founded a monastery there, it would seem that the 
town was not inhabited until the ninth or tenth century. 

The word ceaster (=castrum) denotes ‘a town built of 
stone’, for which the Anglo-Saxons had no proper term, 
for they lived in mud huts and before migrating to 
England were ignorant of the use of stone for building. 
On*the Continent also, the barbarians in general had 
sacked towns but did not inhabit them, withheld it would 
seem by superstitious awe. This explains why so many 
Roman forts and towns fell into complete decay after 
the first successive waves of barbarian invasion. In the life 
of St Columban we have no less than three examples: 
Anegrates, Luxovium, and Brigantia. The fates and subsequent 
destinies of Luxeuil and of Bath are strikingly parallel. _ 

Modern scholarship has established that the fall of 
Aquae Sulis is described in an Anglo-Saxon elegy of the 
earlier, pagan period, a considerable fragment of which 
has been preserved in the Exeter Book. 

The opening lines depict the awe of the barbarian on 
beholding the ‘marvellous stone walls’ (wretlic . . . 
wealstan)? which ‘Fate has felled’; the buildings are laid 
low, the ‘work of the giants’ (enta geweorc) is mouldering 
away. The reference to walls grey and reddish (raghar 

1 The Ruin cf. L’Elegia pagana anglosassone traduzione con testo a fronte e studio 
critico a cura di Aldo Ricci in Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, Editore—McCMxxI. 


2Weallstan ? The reading Wealhstan has been suggested: ‘foreign stone’ (Celtic, 
in this case Roman). 
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and readfah), to red stonework (teafor) in the ‘hot stream’ 
(stream hate), which the wall enclosed in its shining bosom 
(weall all befeng beorhtan bosme), allude to the action of 
the mineral waters on the marble or stone and make the 
identification with Bath almost certain. 

If Columban passed through Britain and if, as is probable, 
he had with him the Antiphonary of Bangor, then at a 
distance of but a few miles and of a few years, we find 
side by side: one of the last exponents of classical prosody ; 
a body of anonymous poetry in a national tradition of 
recent growth and in a vehicle novel in itself, yet already 
mature and indeed elaborate, based wholly upon accent 
and consonantal alliteration; and, in the Antiphonary, 
liturgical chants ranging from hymns which may still be 
called ‘ambrosiani’ to Celtic Latin canticles in which, 
while quantity has been thrown to the winds, accent is 
still uncertain and alliteration spasmodic, and _ initial 
assonance is yielding ground to final, thus preparing the 
way for rime. 
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Le Dogme de la Rédemption dans la Théologie Contemporaine by 
Jean Riviere. Pp. 549 (Albi, 1948) 800 frs. 


HIs is a posthumous work, though one which Dr Riviére 
| intended to publish, and one, we are told, to which he attached 
great importance. The subject is one to which he dedicated 
the greater part of his life. He had written his doctorate thesis 
on the Redemption, and it was his life’s hobby. But most of his 
work was of that type known as positive theology, which in one 
form or other is always a critique of the work done by others. 
In his thesis he had made the basic study of the relevant scripture- 
passages. To that he added the Fathers up to and including St 
Anselm. He had later made special studies of St Augustine, the 
early and later scholastics, and the Reformers. During all this 
period he was being continually called upon by the editors of 
French scientific monthlies and quarterlies to review every manner 
of book on the Redemption which was sent to them. These various 
critiques were preserved, and they have been collected together 
to form the present volume. Inevitably it is uneven and incomplete. 
Though Dr Riviére was called upon times without number, the 
number of important works which escaped him in this haphazard 
way is greater than either he or his editors seem to realize. There 
is no indication that any effort was made to remedy defects where 
necessary. Consequently the book remains a valuable scrap-book, 
containing much of the positive theology of recent years, together 
with Dr Riviére’s comments, but can hardly claim to be an account 
of contemporary redemptive theology. 

Nevertheless Dr Riviére’s authority on this subject is second 
to none. Many of the articles included in this volume amount to 
original monographs, which are indispensable in their field. Few 
of us will fail to welcome his appraisal of the work done by or 
concerning Orthodox theologians since the publication of Fr 
Martin Jugie’s monumental work on oriental dogmatic theology. 
It is valuable to have his account of the importance of recently 
published Pelagian works as lending support to the contention of 
Dr Ernst in the nineteenth century that, in spite of the widespread 
belief to the contrary, the Pelagians were not rationalistic in their 
theology of the redemption. Interesting also are the studies of 
the Nestorian contribution to the subject and of the recently 
published Opera Omnia of St Cesarius of Arles. Dr Riviére 
criticizes with sobriety the attempts to found a redemptive theology 
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either on a purely physical or incarnational basis on the one hand, 
or an exclusively penal basis on the other. 

He remains at the end of his life as loyal to St Anselm as he was 
at the beginning. Though he does not accept the Anselmian view 
of the necessity of Christ’s passion and death for our salvation, in 
all other matters he finds in Anselm the true and developed theolo- 
gical explanation of what had been popularly and untechnically, 
and even sometimes less correctly, expressed in the early patristic 
tradition. In Anselm Dr Riviére finds no trace of a price paid to 
the devil, no hint of a value in suffering for its own sake, no idea 
that Christ was actually being ‘punished’ for the sins of men. 
St Anselm, to Dr Riviére’s mind, had the true theological, and 
only reasonable, notion of satisfaction as a work of charity and 
obedience rather than the payment of a balance of suffering. In 
this sense it makes amends for the injuries inflicted by sin through 
the pleasure it gives him who is injured. Dr Riviére rejects vigorously 
all penal-punishment types of explanation. He finds these not only 
among Reformation Protestants, but even in the writings of 
twentieth century Catholics. Thus he is scandalized at some of the 
statements made by so intellectual a Thomist as Fr Sertillanges 
in his book What Jesus saw from the Cross. There is no justification 
for this author’s speaking of Christ on the cross suffering the pains 
of the lost, and in a sense no longer knowing that he was God. 

Dr Riviére often criticizes Thomistic methods of exposition. 
He recommends it as more suitable to the modern reader to explain 
the redemption on the basis of some one unified principle such 
as the Anselmian idea of satisfaction. There is doubtless much 
pedagogic advantage in such a method; but there is always a danger 
in over-simplification. Since we need to be saved from many ills, 
more indeed than can be conveniently included under one heading, 
and since our salvation in all cases cost our Saviour a price, the 
Redemption must be complex in its nature. If we try to explain 
everything under the aspect of satisfaction, we run the risk of 
impoverishing the concept of redemption. Nor can this be entirely 
avoided by the skill with which we define satisfaction. 

The most serious lacunae, if the book is to be judged by its 
title, will be found in its treatment of non-Catholic theology. 
This would be understandable if Dr Riviére had dealt exclusively 
with Catholics. Since such is by no means the case, we are bound 
to say that the book is inadequate as a guide. In a book under the 
title Redemption and Contemporary Theology, one would reasonably 
expect to find something about the trends of thought outside the 
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Church; or at least one would like to hear Dr Riviare’s views on 
the most important works and movements. This book is of little 
value from either of these points of view. The three most original, 
confident and successful movements in redemptive theology in 
our country before the last war were the rationalistic, the dialectical 
and what might be called the classical. The first was principally 
associated in England with the name of Hastings Rashdall. The 
second owed most to Emil Brunner. The third was inspired by the 
little book of Bishop Gustave Aulen, Christus Victor. Of these move- 
ments only the first finds any consideration in Dr Riviére’s book. 
The second finds no place either in the book or in its bibliography. 
The third is just mentioned in the bibliography, but without 
any sort of critical notice. There are many scholarly English names 
that find no mention either in the bibliography or the text. Thus 
there is no mention of Mr J. Vincent Taylor, whose excellent 
trilogy is so well known here, to say nothing of writers like Arch- 
bishop Temple, Bishop Headlam, Canon Quick, Dr Manson, Fr 
Thornton and Fr Hicks. This is partly, though clearly not entirely, 
due to the fact that, though Dr Riviére’s book bears the date 
1948, it does not appear to deal with any material later than 1939. 
The bibliography is, with about a dozen additions, identical with 
that published in the D.T.C. at the foot of the article on redemption 
in Log7. H. FRANCIS DAVIS. 


Le Livre de la Genése by the Abbé J. Chaine. Pp. 526 (Les Editions 
du Cerf, Paris) 600 frs. 


N the reign of Louis XV the French Catholic physician, Jean 
[ise recognized in the book of Genesis two documents of 

which one used the divine name, Elohim, and the other that of 
Jehovah. In 1798 Ilgen isolated a third source also Elohistic, but 
differing from the other two in lacking an account of the Creation, 
and in making its first appearance in the biography of Abraham. 
During the nineteenth century there was worked out a complicated 
system of Pentateuchal criticism which saw in the first five books 
of the Bible a compilation made from the sources already mentioned 
and a fourth or Deuteronomic one. The original Elohist came to 
be spoken of as the ‘Priestly writer’ since the whole or nearly 
the whole of Leviticus appeared to be his work or that of his school. 
Had matters gone no further, the Documentary hypothesis might 
have been quietly assimilated by Catholics, since the compiler 
could have been identified with Moses. But the critics would not 
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leave the matter there and claimed to have found the same sources, 
not only in Joshua, but in Judges and Samuel. Such a discovery 
would not, it is true, have touched directly the historical character 
of the events narrated, even though it could be interpreted as 
weakening the grounds for their credibility by lengthening the 
time between their alleged occurrence and the date of the documents. 

Among Catholics the restless spirit of the Abbé Loisy took 
up the theory at an early date, while the more judicious von Hiigel 
declared his adhesion to it in The Dublin Review. At a congress of 
Catholic savants at Fribourg he again enunciated his position, 
receiving the support of Pere Lagrange. The new ideas found their 
way into manuals such as those of Dr Gigot and Canon Barry, and 
it seemed as though the Higher Criticism, in its literary aspects, 
was being slowly but peacefully incorporated into the fabric of 
Catholic thought. Then, not altogether unexpectedly, Rome 
called a halt. In 1906 the Pontifical Biblical Commission issued 
its decree on the Pentateuch. This did not, it is true, amount to 
prescribing for Catholics a return to the old pre-critical position. 
It recognized, in Genesis at least, the possibility of a plurality of 
sources and accounted for the apparently compilatory character 
of the whole Pentateuch by the suggestion that Moses had used 
scribes. The Commission left the door open to further inquiry. 
The main ground of the decree was probably that the Documentary 
theory had no roots in either Christian or Jewish tradition. But 
with the anti-modernist reaction in full flood a stricter interpretation 
than it actually demanded was placed on the decree, and it soon 
came to be assumed that the only orthodox line to take was to 
attribute the Pentateuch to Moses en bloc, except for the few 
glosses and additions which on the face of them were of later date. 
In the ‘critical’ camp a note of alarm was struck by Baron von 
Hiigel, who in collaboration with the Anglican Hebraist, Charles 
Briggs, delivered in print a fierce onslaught on the Commission. 
Critics of the Church of Rome were now confident that in addition 
to charging her with interference in politics and an obstructionist 
attitude towards science they had discovered in their armoury 
a new weapon, that of arraigning her for obscurantism in the field 
of Biblical Criticism. Catholics could indeed in their anti-critical 
position claim some support from a few conservative Protestant 
and Jewish scholars; but for a period of about forty years the 
non-Catholic world took the view that Catholics had adopted a 
position by which they put themselves outside the pale of reason. 
Though the Documentary theory was in general now treated by 
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Catholics as a piece of rationalistic impiety or as a specimen of the 
aberrations to which the human mind was liable, it was privately 
held by a few scholars, even in the days of its eclipse, and towards 
the end of Pius XI’s pontificate indications of its continued vitality 
began to appear. Pére Lagrange, who had never retracted his ad- 
hesion to it, but had taken refuge in thirty years of silence, once 
more came out into the open. On returning from Palestine to the 
South of France he found himself surrounded by questioners anxious 
to learn how he reconciled his views with the Biblical Commission. 
In an article written at the age of 82 he essayed to effect such a 
reconciliation. He identified the ‘Priestly document’ with the 
post-Mosaic additamenta allowed for by the Commission and 
supposed the two older ones to be the work of Moses or compiled 
under his direction. The theory is perhaps a little too ingenious 
to win general acceptance ; but it was an indication of the direction 
in which the wind was blowing and of a tendency to move back 
to positions which had been hurriedly evacuated under Pius X. 
A fresh synthesis of what is new with what is old has been more 
recently undertaken in a posthumous commentary on the first 
book of the Bible by the Abbé Chaine, Professor in the Catholic 
Faculties at Lyons, a scholar who ten years ago gave evidence of 
his receptiveness to new ideas by admitting the pseudepigraphical 
character of II Peter, a position with regard to which non-Catholic 
critics are practically unanimous, but which Catholics had not 
unnaturally been slow to accept. 

In the commentary on Genesis, published with the full approval 
of the authorities of the Archdiocese of Paris, Chaine accepts 
without reserve the traditional critical thesis of the division of 
the book into three post-Mosaic sources, of which he allows two 
to be based on earlier documents going back to the time or near 
to the time of the lawgiver himself. The Deuteronomic source 
is not met with in Genesis. The Church, Chaine suggests, rightly 
suspected the Higher Criticism to begin with owing to the anti- 
supernaturalist assumptions with which it was associated, just as 
in former times the Aristotelian Philosophy was, on not dis- 
similar grounds, suspect. In his interpretation of the whole book 
the Abbé implies that a Catholic critic need regard himself as bound 
only by the limitations imposed by Christian dogma. Thus he 
holds that a theory of evolution which excludes from its scope 
the human soul can be accepted. The antiquity of man is a matter 
to be settled solely by scientific investigation. The Bible sheds no 
light on it, having no scientific chronology. Nor does the Bible 
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by itself illuminate the controversy between the monogenists and 
the polygenists. The story of Adam, as contained in Genesis, may 
be taken as that of an individual or simply as that of humanity 
personified in accordance with the principles of a literary genre 
of which we have other examples in the personifications of Moab, 
Ammon and Edom. The question whether in fact mankind derives 
from a single pair of ancestors is to be left to the magisterium of 
the Church. The admission that no violence is done to the text 
of Genesis by taking Adam as a personification of humanity is an 
admission also that an interpretation of the story of the formation 
of Eve, other than the most common one, is possible. The smiles 
which this passage so often provokes are, says Chaine, unjustified 
if its right meaning is comprehended. In affirming that Eve was 
drawn from Adam’s side the sacred writer teaches us that woman 
is the equal of man and not as in the Platonic theory of metem- 
psychosis a being intermediate in dignity between men and brutes. 
Genesis does not enlighten us with regard to the degree of intellectual 
development possessed by man before the Fall. He had a con- 
sciousness of moral responsibility and could distinguish the nature 
of animals from his own and of animals from each other. Beyond 
this the sacred text does not by itself permit us to go. Now that 
knowledge of the findings of the prehistoric sciences is filtering 
down to the educated public a Catholic writer is compelled to 
give an answer to those who ask what is to be made of the story 
of the ante-diluvian patriarchs. Chaine makes no attempt to defend 
their historical character. But he takes the commonly held view 
that the decreasing length of human life is a sign of the growing 
corruption of the world. Cain and Abel, he believes, belonged 
in the original traditions to a later period and only as a result of a 
disturbance in their strata came to occupy their present position 
as sons of the first man. The story of the Tower of Babel belongs to 
folklore as does that of Lot’s wife. The traditions concerning the 
greater patriarchs are in substance historical, though sometimes 
an incident in the history of a tribe is treated as an episode in the 
life of the ancestor. The narratives contain doublets. 

The Abbé has not evaded the question of inspiration. He is 
sensible of the need of a treatise on this subject by a man who 
has at the same time a thorough acquaintance with the traditions 
of the Church and with the Biblical texts. But he recognizes that 
the two qualifications do not often go together for the reason 
that men who give themselves to positive studies such as that of 
theology often feel little inclination to a science like Biblical 
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criticism in which so much is uncertain. Chaine rejects the theory 
of the Roman theologian, Franzelin, as coming too near to dictation. 
He holds that the choice of his type of literary vehicle is made 
by each writer himself. In the case of those of the sacred writin 
which are compilations the compiler is inspired, while the sources 
of which he makes use may or may not possess this character. 
In an appreciation of his late friend, the Abbé Gelin implies that 
the recent letter of Pare Vosté, Secretary of the Biblical Com- 
mission, to Cardinal Suhard is favourable to his views. 

HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON. 


Origene by Jean Daniélou. Pp. 310 (La Table Ronde, Paris) n.p. 


T is a rare pleasure to review a book which can be wholehearted] 
[recommenced. A synthetic study of Origen by a Catholic scholar 

of academic distinction and lively sympathies was very much 
needed, and it is just such a study that Pére Daniélou has 
provided. He deals successively with Origen in relation to the 
Christian community and its sacramental life, Origen in the 
philosophical environment, Origen as an apologist, as an interpreter 
of the Bible, as a systematic theologian, and, more briefly, with 
Origen’s spirituality. There results an image in the round of the 

eatest Christian thinker of the first three centuries, an image 
of which, while one critical reader or another might want to make 
some modification of detail, the most critical reader can only 
applaud the general structure and proportions. 

Pére Daniélou is concerned to rescue Origen from the type of 
exposition in which all the emphasis is laid upon his oddities and 
it is forgotten how completely he was a member of the Christian 
Church and in how many respects he was a simple witness of 
Christian tradition. Some extracts from the conclusion of the 
volume will show, more clearly than in any other way, what Pére 
Daniélou has essayed and in great measure accomplished. 

‘Tl est un ‘“‘homme d’Eglise’’ au sens le plus plein du terme. 
Et c’est méme 1a le premier et le plus essentiel caractére de sa 
personnalité. Aucune image ne serait plus fausse que celle qui en 
ferait une sorte de philosophe dont l’appartenance a |’Eglise serait 
extérieure 4 la vie profonde . . . Plus encore nous avons insisté 
sur le rdle d’Origéne comme exégéte. Nous y avons consacré le 
tiers de notre travail. Toute son oeuvre est en effet un commentaire 
de la Bible . . . Chez lui, il y a a la fois des doctrines qui sont 

urement et simplement |’écho de l’enseignement commun de 
l’Eglise et d’autres qui relévent d’une systématisation personnelle. 
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Nous avons été amenés 4 remarquer que dans le domaine ou la 
tradition de l’Eglise est déja fixée, Origéne en est simplement 
Vécho... A cété de cela, nous trouvons chez Origene une doctrine 
systématique, concernant les origines et la fin de histoire du salut, 
sur lesquelles les enseignements de la tradition étaient imprécis, 
et qu’il essaie d’expliquer a partir des données certaines que sont 
V’Amour de Dieu et la liberté de ’homme . . . Faut-il renoncer 
alors 4 trouver une perspective qui permette d’entrevoir Dunité 
d’une personnalité et d’une oeuvre si complexes? Cette perspective 
existe, mais il ne faut pas la chercher dans l’ordre spéculatif. 
Origéne est quelqu'un qui a rencontré le Christ, et c’est cette 
expérience religieuse, cette familiarité avec le Christ ressuscité, qui 
est toute sa vie.’ 

After this, Pére Daniélou will doubtless forgive us if we say 
something about Origen’s oddities, for they remain a stumbling- 
block to the ordinary Christian’s appreciation of his thought, and 
they are the reason why, although Origen is one of the foremost 
of uncanonized, or perhaps uncanonizable, saints, we do not in 
fact speak of St Origen. As far as his imposing vision of the fall of 
all things from God and their return to God is concerned, this is 
certainly more a reflexion of later Platonism than of Christian 
tradition. The absence of a distinction of kind between pure spirits 
and human souls is altogether Platonic, and the cosmic fall and 
cosmic restoration make up one of those tidy and, indeed, beautiful 
schemes of universal harmony and unity which are characteristic 
of a whole tradition of thought which extends down to Erigena 
and Nicholas of Cusa. The apocatastasis, as understood by Origen, 
belongs to a way of thinking which prefers to consider the species 
and even the universe rather than the individual; it overlooks the 
tragic power of the individual will to choose evil finally and 
unrelentingly. Yet Pére Daniélou’s excuse has much force; the 
doctrine of the Church about the nature of the embodied soul 
and the eternal destiny of the individual was not so explicitly for- 
mulated in the time of Origen that it was impossible in all good 
faith to regard as an interpretation of revealed doctrine what we 
must now condemn as a mere juxtaposition of Hellenism and 
Christianity. 

About Origen’s Trinitarian teaching we are less easily satisfied. 
The identity of the divine nature in Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
seems to us so clearly asserted in the New Testament that we 
can scarcely conceive how Origen’s subordinationism could appear 
plausible. Yet, here again, we must admit that the tendency is 
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not peculiar to Origen; it is evident in the apologists of the second 
century who preceded him. We have to grasp how the monotheism 
which is both a profound Hebraic religious instinct and a profound 
metaphysical truth was neither a religious instinct nor a metaphysical 
evidence to the éarly Hellenistic converts ; their intellectual tradition 
made them only too ready, while confessing the divinity of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, to consider them as subordinate manifestations of 
Deity. It is some mitigation of this difficulty that very few of the 
subordinationist writers belonged to the ecclesia docens; they were 
mostly laymen or presbyters but not bishops. The reaction of the 
ecclesia docens has come down to us much less clearly, but we see 
what it was in the lucid and accurate, although unspeculative, 
letter of Pope Dionysius I to his namesake of Alexandria in the 
middle of the third century. This document deserves every possible 
emphasis as an expression of the official faith of the Church. At 
any rate we know that the faith of the Church was strong enough 
to secure the definitions of Nicaea and Constantinople and to ensure 
the eventual defeat of Arianism. 

Hence we need not be suspicious of historians of dogma who 
speak of a crisis of Hellenization in the Christianity of the early 
centuries ; we need oppose them only if they hold that Christianity 
was really hellenized. Among those who made this crisis acute we 
must, in spite of all his good faith and good intentions, rank Origen 
of Alexandria. That is why we are not likely to be able to speak 
of St Origen. Nevertheless the personality, intellect and spirituality 
of Origen deserve all respect and reverence, and we can be grateful 
to Pére Daniélou for his admirable presentation of a great figure 
in the history of the Christian Church. D. J. B. HAWKINS. 


Aquinas: Selected Political Writings edited with an Introduction 
by A. P. d’Entréves. Translated by J. G. Dawson. Pp. xxxvi + 
200 (Blackwell) 9s. 6d. 

tT is seldom that so great a mind finds so distinguished and 
[ercessianding an interpreter as St Thomas the political thinker 

does here. And when his author’s serene logic seems disconcerting 
to the twentieth century mind, Professor d’Entréves in his turn 
expounds the modern secularist dilemma in a manner equally 
disconcerting to the reviewer (not as an admirer of St Thomas 
only, but quite simply as a Catholic with definite beliefs about 
the authority of the Church): ‘However much we may have learnt 
to value the principles which he defends, we shrink from accepting 
their full implications. The “‘primacy of the Spiritual’? was perhaps 
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the most important factor of Western civilization. But that ideal 
has lived on through centuries of suffering and hope, and it has 
come to mean for us something quite different from what it meant 
for the Middle Ages. And it is hardly possible for the modern 
man to accept the system which St Thomas coherently founded 
upon it without renouncing that notion of civil and religious 
liberty which we have some right to consider the most precious 
conquest of the West’ (p. xxxiii). 

A distinction seems to be called for here. For both St Thomas 
and the moderns the ‘primacy of the Spiritual’ at least means that 
there is in man’s nature something that is beyond the jurdisdiction 
of the state: ‘Man is not ordered to the political community 
according to all that he is and has’ (S.T. I-Il q.21 a.4 ad 3um; 
‘homo non ordinatur ad communitatem politicam secundum se 
totum, et secundum omnia sua’ is somewhat freely translated as 
‘not all that a man has or is, is subject to political obligation’). 
But if he is exempt from one jurisdiction, he is still completely 
and utterly under a higher authority: as the context shows, with 
its emphasis on merit arising from man’s relationship to the com- 
munity, there is nothing that is not subject to the judgment of 
God the ruler of the whole universe. In this connexion, too, it 
was good to be reminded that St Thomas would never have written 
about natural rights on the lines of Jefferson: ‘His emphasis is not 
on rights, but on duties, not on the single individual, but on the 
common good’ (p. xxxi). 

Up to this point, however, it is merely a difference of emphasis 
which separates the mediaeval from the modern. The real cleavage 
begins with the claim that the Divine Judge is represented by the 
Church on earth, which has authority to define the limits of the 
state’s jurisdiction and itself to exercise judgment beyond them: 
‘Mediaeval intolerance had at least one great advantage over modern 
totalitarianism. It subtracted entirely the definition of orthodoxy 
from the hands of the politician . . . It was an intolerance of a 
different and more noble brand. But it was intolerance all right, 
and a thorough, totalitarian intolerance’ (p. xxii). 

Let us be clear against whom this intolerance showed itself: 
against the criminal members of a society whose rules they had 
freely accepted and whose faith they had publicly professed.’ It 
was totalitarian in the sense that the society of the faithful was 
coextensive with civil society. But for those who owed no allegiance 
to the Church, then as now, conscience alone decided. Keenly 
aware as he was of the concrete situation, St Thomas could with - 
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perfect consistency have built on the same principle of ‘the primacy 
of the Spiritual’ a system adapted to the needs of our time and to a 
mixed society, consistent with all the liberty that a reasonable 
man may require. 

The system would be abused in practice: there would still be the 
bungling of the higher and lower clergy outside the limits of their 
spiritual authority, and the evil deeds of Catholic politicians would 
remain a source of distress for those who see through the muddle 
to the order and beauty within and of scandal and unbelief to those 
who know only the errors. The Church’s claims are not based on 
her power to restrain politicians, but those who know the justice 
of those claims know also that there is ultimately no other check 
on tyranny. We must take the world as it is and make the best of 
the institutions God has given us. 

This is in accordance with the realism of St Thomas, which 
Professor d’Entréves contrasts with Dante’s day-dreams. Seemingl 
based on abstract principles, thomist politics make full allowance 
for the ugly facts of a world in constant need of redemption. To 
assert that monarchy is desirable because it resembles God’s rule, 
is merely a starting-point for St Thomas. As is well known, he 
favours a mixed constitution under a king more like George VI 
than any medieval sovereign. And, in a very wise ad secundum, he 
shows that the principle of the rule of one man must not be allowed 
to outweigh the bitter experience of monarchical corruption in 
history. 

Far more important than imaginative descriptions of monarchy 
is the conception, so finely elaborated in the Prima Secundae, of 
the rule of law. It is more fundamental even than that cherished 
aspect of the British Constitution which, as Dicey firmly maintains, 
extends also to bad law. For St Thomas, all law is a dictate of 
reason, not an arbitrary threat or an expression of a blind will 
to power; and it must be either a direct expression of or in 
accordance with natural law, which is nothing other than nature 
itself as accessible to reason and including the latter in its scope. 
The state, too, is the expression of man’s social nature. In all his 
works except the commentary on the Politics Aristotle’s TroAiT1KOVv 
3@0v becomes animal politicum et sociale, not a propagandist for a 
more extended franchise, but a person desirous of the highest 
in human fellowship (the term is Professor d’Entréves’s). The 
state thus falls into its proper place, subordinate only to the super- 
natural community and supreme in all that concerns temporal 


welfare. 
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One may disagree with the interpreter’s attitude to the con- 
sequences of thomist politics, but it is impossible not to welcome 
whole-heartedly the interpretation itself. The translation is 
illuminating, if occasionally too free, and every text which has 
any direct bearing on political theory—including a lengthy excerpt, 
practically all that is certainly authentic, from the De Regimine 
Principum—appears to be included. EDWARD QUINN. 


Lettres de Saint Thérése de I’ Enfant-Jésus. Pp. xxvi + 472 (Carmel 
de Lisieux. Office Central de Lisieux. 1948) n.p. 


uis collection of the surviving letters of St Teresa of Lisieux, 
including her rapid pencilled notes to her sisters in religion 
and even inscriptions on the backs of pious pictures, a collection 
which is complete and authentic, except for a very few omissions 
made necessary by ‘reasons to which critical principles had to 
yield’, is the joint work of the Carmel of Lisieux and Professor 
André Combes. The preface is written by the latter, who points 
out that certain letters, as for instance practically all those written 
to Pére Pichon, are irretrievably lost. A Prologue, dealing with the 
Saint’s infancy, and a brief Epilogue on her last day on earth, have 
been added; and between these two the letters are arranged 
chronologically, with a brief summary of notable events in each 
year, and with short explanatory notes. The result is a volume of 
nearly five hundred pages, embellished with a few well-chosen 
illustrations and some reproductions of the Saint’s handwriting. 
It supplies a very substantial and an enormously valuable addition 
to our knowledge of this great Saint who so emphatically refused 
to regard herself as anything but “quite little’. 

One can hardly be expected to publish a formal ‘review’ of 
these letters, the publication of which lays the whole world under 
a deep debt of gratitude to the Carmel of Lisieux and to the Saint’s 
surviving relatives. Perhaps, however, it may be permissible to 
record some impressions. A dominant one is the greater sense of 
full historical reality that can now be attained by reading the 
autobiography in the light of the letters. The astonishing influence 
that St Teresa of the Child Jesus exerts is partly due to the fact 
that she so obviously belongs to the modern Western Europe 
that we have known, that she faced the conditions that we have 
had to face and shared our outlook. We are helped by the know- 
ledge that she lived in a nineteenth century villa, attended the 
local High School and was a Child of Mary; that she went by train 
in a pilgrimage party to Rome; that her father wore a bowler hat. 
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Some people, it is true, find the bourgeois atmosphere repellent. 
But to many it is an attraction and an encouragement, as we realize 
that our own generation also has its oddities and provincialisms, 
and that sanctity grows in the very soil into which each succeeding 
generation is born. For religious, the impression is still more 
striking. Here is one who shared our way of life, its problems, 
its joys, its hardships, its separation from the world with which 
it yet remains in unescapable contact. Office and mental prayer, 
manual labour and recreation, silence and ‘parlour’, change of 
Superior, appointment to official positions, community humour 
and private emotional strain—these, with the ‘ordinary means 
of grace’, were the raw material out of which Ste Thérése’s sanctity 
was fashioned. And the strange thing is that, instead of leaving us 
in despair as we compare her achievement with our own, she 
makes us see that, through grace, sanctity is possible for us also. 
Surely, the most entrainante of saints! 

Then again, Ste Thérése has been of the greatest assistance to 
many souls because, being herself a disciple of St John of the Cross, 
she emphasized in her autobiography the sanctifying influences of 
profound family affection and vigorously rejected the notion that 
loving God more means loving his creatures less. This point is 
brought out with fresh strength in the letters. Thus, in 1895, 
writing to her cousin Marie, she says: ‘I pray for my dear Uncle 
and my dear Aunt more and more, I don’t know where this will 
end as my affection increases every day’; and to her sister Céline, 
in 1891, after referring to the ‘union of their hearts’ in their child- 
hood, she adds that our Lord, in separating them through Thérese’s 
entrance into religion, ‘has united us in a way that my soul had 
never known, since from that date I can desire nothing for myself 
alone but only for us both’. The letters are rich in such expressions 
of fully-willed tenderness and love, and thus the Saint becomes 
more than ever a convincing example of that attachment in detach- 
ment which is the mystery of supernatural charity. 

It goes without saying, of course, that these letters are full 
also of that daring confidence, combined with unlimited humility, 
that is of the essence of Ste Thérése’s way of holiness. Thus: ‘Since 
it has been given to me to understand the love of the Heart of 
Jesus, I confess that it has driven away all fear from my heart! 
The thought of my faults makes me humble, leads me never to 
depend on my own strength which is but weakness ; but still more 
does this thought speak to me of mercy and of love. When one 
casts one’s faults with fully filial confidence into the devouring 
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furnace of Love, how should they not be consumed without 
remainder?’ 

If one can venture upon a criticism, not of the Saint but of the 
Christian formation of which she is in one aspect a product, one 
might perhaps regret that a more definite intellectual education 
was not provided for this gifted child and her companions at les 
Buissonnets and in the Carmel. She herself found abundant 
intellectual food in the Bible, and grace can of course supply for 
deficiencies in the natural order. But just as she herself was 
sanctified by the suffering caused by inadequate warmth in the 
convent, and yet advised that in future a better supply of blankets 
should be made available, so we may be allowed to feel that a more 
thorough intellectual training, unnecessary, as it proved, for the 
Saint herself, might yet help towards the sanctification of many 
religious, both men and women. 

Undoubtedly this volume will be translated into English. I hope 
it will be done with great care and taste. Many French phrases 
of endearment, not to speak of the nursery language of a family 
of young French children, may prove unpalatable in a too baldly 
literal translation. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 


Two in One Flesh. 1. Introduction to Sex and Marriage. Pp. xv 
+80, 6s. 2. The Mystery of Sex and Marriage in Catholic Theology. 
Pp. x + 236, 10s. 6d. 3. The Practice of Sex and Marriage. Pp. 
71, 6s. By E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. (Sands. ) 


NcE again Dr Messenger has put English Catholics in his 
( ) ie by a courageous and timely book. A Theology of 

Sex was needed. In a scientifically trained world which 
discusses every subject with complete frankness, it is wrong that 
Catholics should not be equipped with proper knowledge. There 
is no artificial mean between prudery and exhibitionism. It is only 
from a sound base in theology, philosophy and biology that problems 
can be judged and tackled. While so great a mystery requires 
delicacy of treatment—a delicacy essentially evident in this book 
in spite of passages to shock the prude (for Dr Messenger is a 
fighter)—silence spells a timidity which alienates the scientific 
enquirer, and constitutes a grave danger for the faithful. 

It is by going back to Scripture and to St Thomas that Dr Messenger 
deals with anti-sex prejudices. Thus the widely spread notion that 
the first sin was sexual intercourse is a blasphemy against God’s 
creation of male and female and his command to increase and multi- 
ply. Dr Messenger brings out the Scriptural doctrine on sex in full, 
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and the frank naturalness both of the Old and of the New Testament. 
Again, chastity is for St Thomas a virtue which moderates the 
exercise of the sex function in accord with right reason; it is 
therefore a virtue for the married too, and not only for those who 
practise the evangelical counsel of virginity. Hence Pius XI gave 
the title ‘Casti Connubii’ to his Encyclical. Then Dr Messenger 
rightly chastises certain moral theologians who speak of parts of 
the human body as ‘honestae’ and ‘inhonestae’ as if there were 
something essentially indecent about the sex organs. Such false 
ideas may lead to serious difficulties in married life. 

A main point in the positive teaching of the book is one which 
has recently been insisted upon by a decision of the Holy Office: 
that the primary end of marriage is the procreation and upbringing 
of children. Dr Messenger shows how the other ends of marriage 
converge towards this, and it is highly important for the argument 
on birth control. The third part of the book, with its wise counsels 
for those married or about to marry, will, we hope, be especially 
widely read. It contains beautiful quotations from the Liturgy and 
the blessings in the Rituale, which we should like to see restored 
to general use, and it is full of appreciation of the goodness of 
sex, of sympathetic understanding, and of the age-long wisdom of 
the Church. The chapter on sex education sets out the views of 
the Holy See and quotes these words of Pius XII to Catholic parents: 
‘Train the minds of your children; do not give them wrong ideas 
or wrong reasons for things; whatever their questions may be, 
do not answer them with evasions or untrue statements which 
their minds rarely accept, but take occasion from them lovingly 
and paternally to train their minds which want only to open to 
the truth’. We think Dr Messenger has done this for adults, vindi- 
cating from Catholic theology the rightness of sex, and safeguarding 
the holiness of human love. Impurity can only be answered by a 
sane and healthy reverence for the work of God. 

DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 


Praktische Pastoralpsychologie by Dr Willibald Demal, o.s.B. 
Pp. 320 (Herder, Vienna) S.30. 


available to priests whose pastoral work, especially in the 
confessional, requires a knowledge not only of normal 
- psychological reactions but also of the various forms of nervous 
disturbances. To this task he brings wide pastoral experience, 
careful reading and a rich humanity. 


D= DEMAL sets out to make the findings of modern psychology 
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The first part of the book deals with the states and needs of the 
soul as it passes through the three principal stages of the spiritual 
life—the purgative, the illuminative and the unitive. Each con- 
fronts the priest with a different task as each stage has its specific 
dangers. The author pleads for a sympathetic, though firm treatment 
of the sinner, advocating sublimation rather than repression of 
violent impulses. In the second stage he stresses the importance 
of devotion to the Sacred Humanity which acts as a formative 
ideal, while in the lack of masters of the spiritual life he sees the 
reason why so few reach the highest stages of prayer. 

However, souls are grouped not only according to their spiritual 
state. but also according to natural differences—differences of sex, 
age, prevalent passion, temperament, profession and environment. 
To the description of these and the problems they present the 
second and longest part of the book is devoted. Here the author 
shows his intimate knowledge of traditional as well as modern 
psychology. Not only does he make use of the time-honoured 
division of temperaments into choleric, sanguine, melancholic 
and phlegmatic, but also draws fully on the studies of E. Spranger 
(Psychologie des Jugendalters), Rhaban Liertz (Wanderungen durch 
das gesunde und kranke Seelenleben bei Kindern und Erwachsenen) and 
above all E. Kretzschmer (Koerperbau und Charakter). The word- 
pictures of the various types, obviously drawn from personal 
experience, are convincingly real, though the reviewer is inclined 
to think that his estimation of women is too much based on a 
certain sort of female penitents. The careful description of each 
psychological type with its characteristic powers for good and 
evil is followed by valuable suggestions for its spiritual direction 
if a successful cure of souls is to be ensured. Moreover the author 
has some very pertinent remarks to make about the aptitude of 
each type for the priestly or religious life. 

The third part of the book considers those types of nervous 
instability which, while they may or may not require treatment 
by a psychologist, can still be considerably helped (or hindered) 
by the priest. There can be no doubt that their number is steadily 
increasing and that today they constitute a very considerable part 
of all penitents. The neurotic penitent, often misjudged and 
always afraid of being regarded as a nuisance, stands in great need 
and generally longs for a sympathetic and understanding priest 
equipped with the right knowledge to handle his case. Here 
Dom Demal’s clear and vivid portrayal of various neurotic types 
is invaluable. He shows that morbid states can be caused either 
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by repressions or lack of controls or nervous exhaustion or a com- 
bination of these, and indicates the correct and fruitful method 
of dealing with each. Even to those who may not be called to this 
special form of the cure of souls the book gives wide information 
in a very readable form, while those especially interested in the 
‘neurotic’ penitent will find it a great help. It is to be hoped that 
a translation into English will be possible at an early date. 
IRENE MARINOFE. 


Revolution in a City Parish by Abbé Michonneau (edited by H. 
Ch. Chéry, 0.p., with a foreword by Archbishop Cushing and a 
preface by Cardinal Suhard). Pp. xxi + 189 (Blackfriars, Oxford) 
7SsmGd:. 


EADERS of this REVIEW do not need reminding that during 
Re nineteenth century the majority of the faithful were 

lost by the Church, that this was the result of the new form 
of life imposed upon the working people by the industrial revolution. 
Neither do they need reminding that Canon Cardijn founded the 
Young Christian Workers to overcome this scandal, that this 
movement has been called by the Pope the greatest in the Church 
of today and is the recognized inspiration of all Catholic Action. 
The problem posed by the herded masses of wage-earners is the 
re-Christianization of the life of the people; religion must offer 
not only a cult but a way of life. In this Catholic Action has a 
privileged part to play but only the parish, ‘the local seat of the 
Redemption’, can become the adequate means towards a complete 
solution. 

Throughout the centuries the Church has adapted its methods 
to suit the needs of each age. This book gives us a detailed description 
of why and how the parish of Sacré Coeur de Colombes has been 
adapted to meet conditions peculiar to an industrialized suburb 
of Paris. Each parish has its own problems, but in the poorer 
quarters of industrialized towns these differ in degree rather than 
kind. It would be a great mistake to think this book inappropriate 
to England; many of its criticisms and suggestions are as radical 
and as universally valid as the gospels. Blackfriars has served us 
well in translating and publishing so useful a book, and it is to be 
hoped that its publication will bear fruit in the thoughtful and 
practical discussion which it merits. Here space forbids more than 
a brief mention of points which are fully argued in the book. 

Keen psychological insight is seen in the description of the 
world, life and outlook of the working man: he is not aware of 
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any personal capabilities or responsibilities, he is submerged in 
the vague ‘personality’ of the group to which he belongs and 
both lives and thinks collectively. Hence it is impossible to draw 
him to Christ as an individual for ‘either the whole group goes 
over to him, or no one does’. The parish, then, must become a 
closely bound community remarkable for its unselfish fellowship 
and on fire with a conquering love of Christ. Thus its members 
will become as active in spreading the Christian ideology as com- 
munists are in spreading that of Marx. Again, when the parish 
gathers at church, and supremely so at Mass, it must take part 
actively in communal prayer. Here a useful distinction is made 
between a full Christian liturgy in latin and the type of liturgy 
and para-liturgical services suited to a mentally pagan people. In 
this country Fr Clifford Howell, s.j., has already seen the didactic 
value of vernacular and para-liturgical services; his methods are 
calculated to bear fruit among the masses in liturgy—in living the 
praise of God through the mysteries of Christ. The liturgy is not 
simply a choir affair nor is it exclusively a function of the sanctuary ; 
it is the praying mystical body, represented locally by communities 
united in communal prayer in their parish churches. In this sense, 
then, the liturgy must be adapted and it must be communal. 

In chapter mi there is an interesting discussion of parish activities. 
The aim of such activities is usually the salvation of as many 
individuals as possible. Thus organizations are set up where souls 
may escape from their pagan environment and in the shadow of 
the church find the recreation which they would otherwise seek 
outside. In this effort to protect his flock the priest becomes 
increasingly burdened with the secular administration of innumerable 
clubs. At Colombes, however, the aim of parish activities is not 
so focused on the salvation of the individual (who might lapse 
if he were not nursed), The aim is far wider and includes the 
salvation of all men through the spread of Christianity. Thus the 
priests are pre-occupied with the inspiration and spiritual education 
of their flock, and with the training of individual lay apostles 
whose destiny is to live in an alien world and to conquer it for 
Christ. At Colombes statistics alone were enough to convince 
the priests that they must have a missionary, a militant church. 
In this country the necessity is not always apparent. The cler 
have a fine tradition of devotion to their people, and with super- 
human efforts they have managed to provide a widespread net of 
protective sodalities, guilds, societies and clubs. Their very real 
achievement is reflected in the comparative stability of Mass-going 
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statistics. But statistics are misleading, for many seem to ‘practise 
the Faith’ whose outlook and standards are otherwise almost 
entirely pagan. Materialism cannot be overcome by an empty 
exterior ritualism. We dare not remain satisfied with the present 
state of things; we can learn much from Colombes. 

Authoritarian methods in the apostolate are condemned repeatedly 
in this book and with the greatest emphasis; it is shown how 
such methods stultify all initiative and responsibility among both 
subordinate clergy and parishioners. Some valuable ideas are 
worked out under the heading ‘A Real and Priestly Spirituality’. 
At first sight it might seem that contemplative prayer is condemned, 
for example on p. 155, as ‘empty formalistic routine’, but it is 
not really so. There is no argument against the instinct to withdraw 
from the world when this is hallowed by fidelity to a contemplative 
vocation. The argument is that a priest entrusted with the care of 
souls has not a purely contemplative vocation. Many other aspects 
of the priest’s work and parochial life are challenged. Is not dis- 
proportionate faith put in the ‘hot-house’ care and training of the 
children—so often tomorrow’s apostates? At Colombes this ener. 
is expended on an apostolate of the family from which the children 
are not separated. Some interesting and practical suggestions are 
made with regard to various methods of the direct apostolate 
and visiting, the scandal of ‘money round the altar’ and ‘clerical 
culture’. 

The following quotation from p. 146 summarizes the central 
idea behind the work of the priests at Colombes: ‘When Augustine 
saw Manicheanism and Pelagianism around him, he bore down on 
those errors; when Athanasius faced Arianism he laid stress on 
the doctrines which were being attacked. Humbly, but in like 
manner, we are trying to fit our people to face the two great 
modern heresies, namely materialism and Marxism; what is not 
directly suited for that fight is left reverently to rest in the deposit 
of faith.’ DOM PETER BEAZLEY. 


Rebatir Le Temple. Deuxiéme Lettre aux Impatients by M. I. Montuclard. 
Pp. 84 (Jeunesse De L’Eglise, Petit-Clamart, Seine) 96 frs. 

N his first ‘Lettre aux Impatients’, reviewed in THE DOWNSIDE 
[ss=, Summer 1948, P. Montuclard calls for a new historical 

expression of Christianity embracing: the whole man. He now 
develops further the same theme. The Church today is a little 
apart from the needs of men, not sufficiently ‘existent’. ‘Divine 
realities are contained in structures which scarcely any longer 
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permit Christians, apart from a personal mental effort beyond the 
capacity of the majority, to realize there in a tangible manner either 
their presence or their exigence.’ Many Christians are tempted 
to say ‘nous n’avons plus d’église!’ This is an exaggeration for them, 
but for the non-Christian it is literally true. In the world of today 
‘the de-Christianization does not result from a choice but from a 
situation’. And the Christian finds himself in an intermediary zone 
where ‘neither nature nor grace, neither the world nor God, 
show forth the plenitude of their revelation’. In such a position 
it is incumbent on him to adopt the role of a catalyst. Becoming 
more alive both humanly and spiritually he will further the con- 
junction of human experience and the Word of God and show 
forth in himself the living fabric of a Temple more in touch with 
modern needs. But he can only achieve this by spiritual poverty. 
He must accept all real values, open himself to all the influences of 
being. 

I have a slight criticism to make. ‘Il n’est pas facile’, says P. 
Montuclard, ‘d’étre un vivant, un authentique vivant...’ ‘Il 
faudrait done, ainsi que le recommande Jean de la Croix, un total 
dépouillement des sens et de |’intelligence, car sens et intelligence 
ne pourraient ici jouer que le rdle d’écran entre notre conscience 
et |’impulsion divine qui la traverse.’ Reason, he says, is given to 
man to dominate the world; ‘mais, sur la route vers Dieu, la 
Raison est un bagage qu’il ne faut certes pas déposer définitivement 
ni entiérement, mais dont il convient de ne se servir qu’avec 
parcimonie et nons sans crainte’. Now he is attacking here that 
self-sufficient Reason which leads to all kinds of conformism, and 
that false sensibility which results in religiosity or religious senti- 
mentality. All that he has to say of them is true. I would not deny, 
in this context, that ‘Il y a un abime entre la Loi et la Foi, entre 
la Raison et la Foi, entre la Foi et la Chair; et cet abime sépare 
en fait la mort de la vie’. But it would, I think, be fatal to give 
even the faintest suggestion that this is an abyss which cannot be 
filled. The non-Christian is immerséd in the world, and he must 
go forward. He cannot look back. We must show him the way 
to heaven with all his possessions, or we shall never show him the 
way at all. In 1926 St John of the Cross was declared a Doctor 
of the Church, a fact of great significance for the present age. 
But his teaching must now find practical expression in forms 
suited to the mentality of the twentieth century, not the sixteenth. 
Nothing is of value in itself, but all things are good in their direction 
towards God. That is the final and universal meaning of the doctrine 
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of ‘nada’. We must discover how to direct all things to Christ. 
It should, however, be clear that my criticism is not of the book 
as a whole but only of the phraseology of a few pages, which might 
lead to a wrong interpretation. For, indeed, the whole direction 
of the ‘letter’ is ‘existential’ in the best sense of the word. Life 
must be experienced in all its height and breadth, for in life is 
the way to Christ. 


The Salvation of the Nations by Jean Daniélou. Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard. Pp. ix + 118 (Sheed and Ward) 6s. 


HRISTIANITY is founded in the Mission of the Son. The purpose 
( of that Mission is the glory of the Father, its fulfilment the 

completion of the Mystical Body of Christ. And it follows 
that a Christian must, by his nature, be a missionary. P. Daniélou 
presents us with an exceptionally clear and inspiring exposition 
of this Christian ‘mission’. 

The religious attitude of man is considered as a universal fact, 
and as having foundation in the relationship of the creature to the 
Word. It finds expression wherever there is acceptance of an 
‘absolute’. If a man once sees the true Absolute he will recognize 
what he has always sought. But a false god is a real obstacle to the 
vision of the true God, and there is need at once of a manifestation 
of truth and an exposure of error. And Christianity is not a 
gnosticism: ‘The preaching of God’s word is an event, something 
that really happens’. P. Daniélou quotes Karl Barth: ‘Only 
God speaks about God’. So we are involved in the presence of 
God, and the spreading of the Gospel implies a struggle in the 
ontological order, a spiritual combat between the powers of 
Light and the powers of Darkness. We are not all called to be 
apostles, but all Christians are called to a fundamental missionary 
activity of prayer and suffering. 

The book finds its origin in a series of conferences given to some 
young women in Paris, and although they follow in order the 
various chapters have a certain independence. There is an interesting 
one on pagan religions, followed by some reflexions on the 
Incarnation, in which we are shown that although Christianity 
must become incarnate in each of the world’s civilizations it will 
be empty and unreal unless at the same time it produces a trans- 
figuration of them. An excellent chapter on The Mission of the 
Holy Ghost has a rather peculiar ‘Supplementary Note’ on the 
Sin against the Holy Ghost, Interpreting this sin in terms of the 
successive economies of Revelation it is suggested that the rejection 
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of our Lord by the Jews before the coming of the Holy Ghost 
was less serious than their refusal to accept the Spirit after Pentecost. 
And we are told that ‘In Christ there are both God and Man, and 
the sin against Christ is not necessarily a sin against God (save in 
the sense in which all sins are against God). It is the fact of not 
having recognized God in the Man Jesus, but this can bear on the 
humanity of our Lord and not be a sin directly against God, whereas 
the sin against the Spirit would be a direct rejection of God, a 
blasphemy against God.’ But it was not only the humanity of our 
Lord that the Jews rejected. 

The concluding chapter, “The Glory of God’, is in a sense the 
most important, and in some respects the least satisfactory. While 
most modern theologians hold that visible membership of the 
Church is not necessary for salvation, we have been shown that a 
missionary spirit is essential to Christianity, and a solution is now 
sought for the apparent contradiction. It is pointed out that the 
missionary urge rests on a twofold desire. “We desire to bring 
Christ to souls, and we desire to bring souls to Christ.’ And it is 
this latter aspect which is fundamental. It arises from our love for 
God. ‘The source of the apostolate is not a necessity but the 
exigency of love.’ And the exigency of this love is more urgent 
than any necessity could be, says P. Daniélou. Now there indeed 
we have sufficient reason for the mission; but it is a truth that is 
deep with meaning, and it requires some explanation. The love of 
God, we are told, is selfless, it desires God for his own sake, 
desiring nothing further than that he should be pleased. The 
apostolic soul ‘sees life from God’s point of view and not from its 
own’. But how? Any Catholic could give the answer, and this 
book is addressed to Catholics and is mainly practical in tone. 
But a book may expect a wider audience than a series of conferences, 
and it is a pity that there should be no fuller explanation of the 
ontological structure of the Christian’s love. No natural love can 
explain the urgency behind the missions. Urgency of this sort 
derives only from a real participation in the life of God. It is in 
Love itself that we know we must bring Christ to souls, that souls 
may come to Christ. 

The English of the translation is fluent and makes easy reading. 

DOM JOHN ROBERTS. 
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France Pagan? (The Mission of Abbé Godin) by Maisie Ward, 
with a foreword by His Eminence Cardinal Griffin. Pp. 244 (Sheed 
and Ward) ros. éd. 


INCE its first appearance in 1943 La France Pays de Mission? 
S= sold something like 100,000 copies; its continued success 

as a book, the growing awareness of the problem it so starkly 
disclosed, the gradual bringing into use of the methods it advocated 
and the existence of similar or quasi-similar problems in English- 
speaking countries called for a translation. But the book as it stands, 
peppered with ‘case histories’ that in some cases almost defy 
translation, full of repetitions, excessively French in outlook and 
idiom, presents a considerable problem to the would-be translator. 
Maisie Ward has chosen the only practical solution. She has pro- 
duced an adaptation of the French, prefacing it with an account 
of the Abbé Godin’s life and adding her own comment on what 
she saw and heard in France. 

For the purposes of the English reader, with conditions in this 
country in his mind’s eye, the result is a better book than the 
French one. Something has been lost of course—inevitable in a 
translation in any case—and there is no longer the breathless 
urgency of the French nor the striking effect of a clinical casebook. 
But the realism remains. 

The chief merit of the book is that it brings clearly into view 
the immensity of the problem confronting the Church: how is 
she to penetrate and work effectively among the millions of neo- 
or near-pagans to be found in the majority in so many once Christian 
communities? Of the various ways in which French clergy and 
layfolk have tried to tackle the problem some are mentioned in 
this book and most have been described elsewhere. What is most 
striking—it does not stand out sufficiently clearly perhaps in 
Maisie Ward’s book—is that the great theological, liturgical, 
pastoral and social movements now emerging in France today 
are not separate unconnected phenomena but are closely inter-' 
related and all part of the same awareness of the problem and of 
the feeling of apostolic urgency that drives men to tackle it. And 
that is precisely the source of danger, for men may be tempted to 
learn from the French experiences and experiments and too hastily 
adopt a method that has succeeded in France. Factory priests, 
‘para-li urgies’ and many another experiment have been produced 
in France partly, no doubt, as the result of a certain set of cir- 
cumstances, but principally as the consequence of the immense 
amount of theological and pastoral thinking that lies beneath these 
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experiments and which is essential not only to their success but 
to their existence. : 

Though we may be helped by what is happening in France, we 
must still think for ourselves. Awareness of the problem is one 
of the first steps; another is the conviction that there is no universal 
panacea—not even parish visiting. Maisie Ward’s book is important, 
therefore, not so much for the methods it describes as for the 
problem it discloses. Certain portions of the book apply equally 
well in this country; they inevitably provoke the question: is it 
the function of the Church in a particular locality to remain as a 
sort of spiritual shop concerned almost entirely with its own 
‘registered customers’, or has it to face the larger problem of all 
those others who are so completely cut off and ‘registered’ nowhere? 

L. C. SHEPPARD. 


Vom Sakramentar, Comes und Capitulare zum Missale. Eine Studie 
iiber die Entstehungszeit der erstmals vollstdndig erschlossenen liturgischen 
Palimpsest-Texte in Unziale aus Codex 271 von Monte Cassino, mit 
Beitrégen von Prof. DDr Anton Baumstark by P. Dr Alban Dold, 
0.8.B. Texte und Arbeiten herausgegeben durch die Erzabtei Beuron, 
1. Abt. Heft 34. 1943. Pp. viiit64+52+1 pl. 

Die im Codex Vat. Reg. Lat. 9 vorgeheftete Liste paulinischer Lesungen 
fiir die Messfeier auf Grund mannigfacher und Erhebungen neu dargeboten 
und erldutert by P. Dr Alban Dold, 0.8.8. Anhang: Ein rdtselhaftes 
Lektionar aus Tegernsee. Texte und Arbeiten, 1. Abt. Heft 35. 1944. 
Pp. viii 52-+-2 pl. 

ESPITE the rather long and involved title of the first of these 
De informed liturgists have been quick to appreciate 

the importance of its chief feature, the long-awaited publica- 
tion in their entirety of the liturgical fragments of the Monte Cassino 
palimpsest 271 analysed by the late Dom Wilmart in 1909 in the 
Revue Bénédictine (‘Un Missel grégorien ancien’) on the basis of the 
laborious deciphering of the incipits of the surviving pieces. 

Thanks to the present restoration and publication of the whole 
text, it may be laid down that Dom Wilmart’s description of this 
document as ‘Gregorian’ was not wholly accurate, and by his 
patient labours in establishing this fact Dom Dold has rendered a 
very great service to liturgical studies. Dom Wilmart himself 
had been somewhat puzzled by certain details which were not 
to be expected in a Gregorian book, such as the constant use of 
the word secreta for the prayer super oblata, and the surprising 
method of intercalating certain saints’ feasts among the Sundays 
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after Pentecost: but his instinct, so sound on other occasions, 
failed him for once, and he had no suspicion of the truth. The 
fact is that we must be dealing with something non-Gregorian 
when we find ourselves confronted with the Pascha annotina, 
its Gelasian formulae and its occurrence before the Ascension, 
seven masses for the Commune Sanctorum corresponding exactly to 
those of Alcuin’s supplement (nos 47 to 53) and the addition 
after Cosmae et Damiani in the Canon of the Saints: Dionysii, Rustici 
et Eleutherii, Hilarii, Martini, Augustini, Hieronyoni, as in the Gelasian 
book, etc. 

Clearly all this lessens the value of this source; it is not purely 
Gregorian but a ‘Gelasianization’ of the Gregorian book, a sort 
of eighth century Gelasian, although one of those least under Gelasian 
influence, since the framework remains Gregorian in virtue of 
the three prayers assigned to each mass. But that puts it in its 
proper place, and one of great importance in itself, that of an 
intermediate source between the Gregorian and the ‘eighth century 
Gelasian’ properly so called. 

There is still room, however, for much conjecture, in view of 
tlre large gaps in the document, not only about the remainder of 
its contents but also about its age and the place where it was written. 
Only internal criticism, carefully worked out by specialists, can 
determine the date, no doubt one later than that proposed by 
Dom Wilmart, and decide whether these fragments were written 
in Gaul or in North Italy. 

The work of deciphering, begun by Dom Dold in 1936, was 
finished in 1939. If only he had published immediately! He preferred 
to add to the text a liturgical dissertation, based too exclusively 
on palaeographical data, the conclusions of which did not commend 
themselves to the veteran editor of the ancient sacramentaries, 
Dom Mohlberg (cf. Note su alcuni sacramentarii, in Rendiconti 
della Pont. Acad, Romana di Archeologia, Vol. XVI, 1940, p. 155-9); 
hence fresh delays, for Dom Dold wished to substitute for the 
first dissertation a second, one certainly closer to the probabilities 
of the case, and also to include long extracts of a more disputable 
character from the work of Professor Baumstark. In my opinion 
he would have been better advised to put the whole text into the 
hands of liturgists at once, thus gaining several precious years, and 
to wait for the full effects of the document upon liturgical circles 
before making any further move. One of the first of these effects, 
to my knowledge, the work of M. E. Bourque, announced. by 
Dom Mohlberg in 1940 (ibid., p. 150), is to appear at long last 
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in June of this year in the collection Studi di Antichita Cristiana 
(Rome). 

It was a delicate touch to dedicate Volume 35 to the memory 
of Dom Quentin, for it was he who pointed out the two sheets 
of uncials in Vat. Reg. lat 9, first discovered in the eighteenth 
century, rediscovered by him at the Abbey of St Paul in Carinthia 
and restored in 1904 at the Vatican, and he who produced an 
almost perfect edition of it (Rev. Bénéd., 28, 1911, p. 259-66), 
better at any rate than those of Thomasi or Giorgi. The edition 
which Dom Dold has now given us is far better than Dom Quentin’s, 
not so much in the accuracy of its readings as in the abundance, 
variety and importance of the notes which accompany each part 
of the text, and which are of great value to the liturgist. (Dom 
Quentin’s mistake about the last word of no. 52—no. 20 in Dold— 
is corrected: FOLLacia for errore—the manuscript reads simply: 
FO—but Dom Dold has restored several words, abbreviated in 
the MS., without printing the missing letters in italics; no. 31 
should read filipenses, no. 37 gentes, no. 66 gentibus; these are 
minutiae which I have been able to check by the photographic 
plates, still at Quarr, which Dom Quentin used in 1911. And I 
wonder whether his readings mort(i) in no. 13 and suffertis in 
no. 62—mortem and sufficientia in Dold—do not deserve considera- 
tion as those of an experienced practitioner in this field; perhaps 
it would have been wise to mention them.) 

Furthermore Dom Dold has not been sparing in particulars 
which may throw light on the exact character and provenance of 
so important and curious a document, in which the influence of 
several liturgies both eastern and western are apparent; it may 
have been used in the church of Pavia during the seventh century. 

Nor is this all. By way of appendix Dom Dold has published the 
text of a Lectionary (an epistle-book) of Tegernsee (Clm 19126), 
the enigmatic contents of which provides yet more material for 
sharpening the wits of liturgists. 

Dom Dold asks me not to state a price for these two little books 
in view of the present fluctuations of the exchange; he adds that the 
paper shortage is responsible for the production of only a small 
number of copies, which will be sent only to those who are prepared 
to subscribe to the forthcoming volumes. DOM LOUIS BROU. 
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La Vie parfaite: points de vue sur I’ essence de I’ état religieux by Dom 
Jean Leclercq, monk of Clervaux. Pp. 170 (Editions Brepols, 
Turnhout, Belgium) 60 frs. 


HIs is not a new commentary on the essential principles of 

the religious life: these the author considers to be sufficiently 

well known, so he sets himself the task of indicating some 
traditional ways of considering them, together with the meaning 
and the obligations implied by each. It is glorious in its simplicity 
to call monastic life an angelic life, a prophetic life, an apostolic 
life: but it is necessary to grasp all that that implies. Contemplation, : 
perfect charity, total belonging to God, and thus complete freedom 
from all earthly ties, abstinence and mortification, a life of faith, 
expectation, and fervent prayer: all this is contained within these . 
‘points de vue’, giving them their real meaning. Dom Leclercq 
shows this in chapters where he generously cites the Fathers and 
teachers of monastic life, the customaries and the liturgy, yet 
with no claim to be complete nor to have brought every witness 
to bear. A second part concerns the evangelical life: monastic 
life is but the Christian life lived to perfection: Christian perfection 
if the true realization of the monks’ rule. Thus the ideal; thus the 
rule; finally the combat: religious life is a life of martyrdom. 
The monk bears witness to Christ; each day he is crucified with 
Christ and his penance, accepted spontaneously, with a loving 
heart, and practiced far from the eyes of men, identifies him with 
the suffering Christ. Religious profession has been called a second 
baptism; without entering into the academic discussions on this 
point (just as, in an earlier chapter, he was content with a mere 
allusion to the old squabbles between monks and canons, dis- 
tinguishing apostolic life and apostolate), Dom Leclercq makes 
clear in what sense that is most true: like baptism, profession 
inaugurates a new life, a life of penance, the purifying work of 
which is to last as long as life itself. The monk anticipates the joys 
of the life to come; in his monastery he already lives in heaven. 
Dom Leclercq’s work closes with a parallel between the 
earthly paradise, the closed garden, the garden of delight, and the 
cloister: and it is from William of Malmesbury, speaking of the 
abbey of Thorney, that he borrows his conclusion. In addition, 
we may note that he has drawn on other English authors, notably 
on the lives of St Dunstan and of Gervase, abbot of Louth Park. 
_ We do not think we are betraying a secret when we say that he is 
preparing an edition of several spiritual texts by English monks, : 
in particular the letters of Elmer of Canterbury. 

DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN. 
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Saints and their Emblems in English Churches by RL, Milburn, 
Pp. xxxviii+-284 (Oxford University Press) 12s. 6d. 


ITH due reservations this book may be recommended as 
W a handy companion for visitors to our churches. But 

the reservations must be kept in mind. The Catholic must 
not forget that the book is written from a definitely non-Catholic 
standpoint. The introduction in_ particular, while showing how 
primitive the invocation and cultus of the saints undeniably is, 
views it with the disapproval, however politely expressed, of the 
sixteenth century reformers. Popular devotion to the Saints is 
condemned because it resembles in some respects pagan devotion 
to deities and heroes, whereas the truth might be expected to 
fulfil rather than suppress religious beliefs deep-rooted in human 
nature. 

The same standpoint appears when the writer speaks of St Leo’s 
‘claim that . . . he was entitled by virtue of the command ‘“‘Feed 
my Sheep’’ to assert a far-flung control over the Christians of the 
Empire’ and by the statement that ‘the might of Mary’s advocacy 
was honoured by ever more fervent ADORATION’. We should 
like to know where St Thomas attributes pity to our Lady in 
contrast to the (less pitiful) justice of her Son. That the contrast 
existed as a matter of uninstructed popular sentiment we should 
not deny; that so great a theologian formally accepted it is untrue. 

The notices give the substantial facts, when known, of a Saint’s 
life and the current legends about him, those in particular which 
explain his emblem. In the main the result is satisfactory. But 
there is an unfortunate tendency visible on occasion to reject in a 
legend what is evidently in the modern sense legendary and to treat 
the intrinsically probable ‘residue as historical. This too facile 
method does not satisfy the requirements of scientific criticism. 
For example the fact of St Blaise’s martyrdom is not well attested, 
and hardly anything can be said of St Cecilia which is not con- 
troverted. But that St Kenelm was the son of King Kenulf is not 
simply a tradition. It is established by contemporary documents. 
On the other hand it is quite certain that he did not succeed to 
his father’s throne and that the entire story of his martyrdom is a 
fabrication. As the notice stands certain fact and certain legend are 
confounded as alike doubtful. St Wilfred ‘is said to have been a 
painstaking and enthusiastic teacher of the Christian faith’. Why 
the implied doubt? St Calixtus was martyred by a Roman mob, 
not by the Emperor Alexander Severus, who was tolerant of 
Christianity, even sympathetic to it. Hippolytus was certainly 
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not Bishop of Porto but an anti-pope. Whatever the facts as to 
St Donatus’s martyrdom, he cannot have suffered under the Catholic 
Theodosius. There can be no question as to the truth of St Hugh’s 
tame swan; we are informed of it by the reliable Magna Vita. 
St Cyprian can hardly have been influential in establishing Christian 
doctrine concerning Baptism, since he upheld so passionately the 
invalidity of heretical Baptism. And we may wonder whether a 
mediaeval dedication to Cyprian is meant for the authentic Saint 
or his legendary double, the converted magician. The cult of St 
Eustace at Rome is not earlier than the seventh century, so it can 
hardly be said to date from ‘very ancient times’; for an alleged 
second century martyr it is decidedly late. St Brice did not abandon 
his worldly life on his succession to the see of Tours but only after 
his return from exile. St John of Bridlington was formally canonized 
by Boniface IX in 1403. St Jude plays an individual part in the Gospel 
story when at the last supper he said ‘Lord, what hath befallen 
that thou art about to manifest thyself to us and not to the world?’ 

A more serious error is the statement that St Bridget of Sweden 
was Queen of that country. It is preposterous to say that ‘St Bernard 
is nowadays better remembered as the author of such hymns as 
Jerusalem the Golden’ than for his theological treatises. The 
Saint’s authentic writings are by no means on the shelf. And 
‘Jerusalem the Golden’, not a hymn but an extract from a long 
poem of invective, was the work of Bernard of Morlaix. Another 
hymn popularly ascribed to St Bernard, “Jesu dulcis memoria’, is 
not his work, but of uncertain authorship. Finally although St 
Bernard’s mother is said to have had a symbolic vision of her son 
as a dog, its colour was not black and white, and the black and white 
habit is here attributed to the Cistercians instead of the 
Dominicans. There is evidently a confusion between Aleth’s 
dream of a dog and Bl. Joan of Aza’s. 


Vies des Saints et des Bienheureux by the Benedictine Fathers of 
Paris. Vol. VII, July. Pp. 798 (Letouzey et Ané, Paris) 800 frs. 


HIs July volume maintains the high standard of its predecessor, 

one higher than that reached by the volumes for April and 
May. It is indeed a valuable achievement. The detailed study 

of the cultus of St Mary Magdalene at Vezelay and Provence is a 
particularly fine example of historical criticism. The Thurston- 
Attwater lives give us only a few notes on the question. We cannot 
reconcile the proof here set out that the Provengal legend arose 
only about 1200 as a result of the Vezelay legend with the statement 
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in the Thurston-Attwater lives that Rabanus Maurus knew of it. 
The solution we suggest is that Rabanus spoke merely of the Saint’s 
penance in a cave without specifying its locality. Another life of 
special interest is that of Cardinal Elie de Bourdeille in the fifteenth 
century; it contains a most interesting detailed account of his 
devotion. Very striking are the accounts of martyrdoms from the 
most diverse times and localities, yet displaying the same faith 
and devotion in the sufferers, the same determination on the part 
of the persecutors to suppress a religion that will not yield to 
Caesar what is due to God. We have in this volume, for example, 
the contemporary report of the procedure when the Scillitan 
martyrs were condemned in the second century, the martyrdom 
of the religious at Orange and of the Carmelites from Compiégne 
under the French revolution, the martyrs of Gorcum, a number 
of English martyrs ranging from St Thomas More to Bl. Oliver 
Plunket, the martyrs of Damascus in 1860 and martyrs in China, 
victims of the Boxers. And in all these cases there is sufficient 
detail to give life and individuality to the picture. A full account 
is given of that most attractive Beatus Ramon Lull. Animal lovers 
will be delighted by the friendship between the Italian Jesuit St 
Bernadino Realini and the birds. 

The only life which we have found unsatisfactory is the notice 
given to St Simeon Salus. As in too many other modern hagio- 
graphies his mad pranks, regarded as divinely inspired, are mis- 
represented by omission. We are not informed that many were 
grossly obscene. ‘The Spirit breathes where he will and Divine 
Wisdom robes itself in a thousand colours.’ Not surely in conduct 
so indecent that it would have rendered the Saint today liable to 
severe punishment. The lesson of Simeon’s life as we read it is 
different, though not less valuable: that even a man liable to fits 
of intermittent madness may nevertheless be holy, his will devoted 
to God. 

A similar regard for edification which contrasts strangely with 
the frankness shown on other occasions is perhaps responsible 
for concealing the fact that St Olaf’s son and successor Magnus 
was illegitimate and for informing us that in pre-Reformation 
England women invoked the aid of the mythical St Wilgefortis 
against their husbands’ violence. In fact they invoked her to remove 
unpleasant husbands altogether; we are told of the frequentation 
of her chapel in St Paul’s by London matrons for the purpose. On 
the other hand St Olaf’s ruthless methods of repression and con- 
version are admitted, the worldliness of St Vincent de Paul and his 
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lack of scruple in money matters before his conversion to holiness 
are faithfully related, and the pranks, wild though not indecent, 
of St Christina Mirabilis are treated as they deserve. It is certain 
that St Kenelm, though the son of King Kenulf, did not live to 
succeed him. The traditional story of his murder is not merely 
‘peu sure’ but certainly false. SS. Willibald and Winibald were 
not sons of a Saxon King named Richard, which is not even a 
Saxon name. The murderer of Bl. Marietta Goretti was not, we 
think, present at her beatification. It was thought better that he 
should not be exposed to the publicity involved. The story of the 
page and the oven related in the life of St Elizabeth of Portugal 
is untrue. Fr Thurston in his note calls it ‘mere fiction which can 
be traced back to the folk-lore of ancient India’. St Bonaventure’s 
official life of St Francis, though composed with the best intentions, 
hardly deserves the eulogy here given it. For the sake of peace 
it deliberately suppressed important facts in the Saint’s life and 
aspects of his teaching. Only a specialist could decide between 
Thurston, when he follows Krush in regarding the life of St Cybard 
as a late forgery, and the writer of his life in this volume who 
Accepts it as authentic, or whether St Thierry obtained his wife’s 
consent to separate from her, as Thurston-Attwater says, or 
dispensed with it, as the French writer informs us. Neither Dorset 
nor even the south-western extremity of England possesses ‘what 
may be called a British céte d’Azur favoured by the sun’. Beverley 
was not an episcopal see. Nor is Downside in Wiltshire! 
E. I. WATKIN. 


The English Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages by Kathleen 
Edwards, M.A., PH.D. Pp. 415-+-xv (Manchester University Press) 
265. 

HIs more than welcome study of the origin, constitutional 
development and practice of the English secular cathedrals 
will form a landmark in the study of the mediaeval ecclesiastical 
history of this country. For the first time we have a fully documented, 
clear, account of the beginnings of the Anglo-Norman cathedral 
chapters, of their highly complex system of government, of the 
numerous personnel bound up with the cathedral church and its 
services, and of the relationship of chapter to bishop and of the 
personae to the rest of the capitular body. 

An enlightened eclecticism was the keynote of the Anglo- 
Norman state, and Dr Edwards argues convincingly that it was 
this trait which produced the organization of the Norman cathedral 
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chapters and that, therefore, neither the system of Bayeux nor that of 
any other particular body formed the pattern upon which they were 
built. It would have been interesting if Dr Edwards could have carried 
her researches further into the liturgical bases of the Anglo-Norman 
Uses, for it would have been very advantageous to study the origins 
of liturgical rite and capitular organization simultaneously, so 
close is the relationship of the one to the other. Justice might 
then have been done to the neglected figure of John of Avranches. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable sections of the book is that 
which deals with canonical residence ; here Dr Edwards has qualified 
much that had been said by previous historians such as Capes, 
Freeman and Hamilton Thompson. With regard to the fourteenth 
century, with which the authoress is particularly dealing, the 
number of canons in residence was very considerably greater 
than has hitherto been supposed: thus, at Wells there were about 
sixteen canons in residence, at Exeter about twenty, and at Salisbury 
about twelve. Indeed, ‘at Lincoln, Wells, and Salisbury, the in- 
vestigation has shown that a good proportion of between a quarter 
and a third of the canons normally professed residence in the 
fourteenth century; while at Exeter residentiaries formed about 
threequarters of the whole body’ (p. 83). In the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries however ‘a sharp fall in the number 
of residentiaries had taken places everywhere’. 

Two very interesting chapters follow: one on the relationship 
of the bishop to the cathedral chapter, a relationship full of the 
apparent anomalies hiding underlying principles so familiar to 
students of mediaeval organization; the other describing in detail 
the officers of the cathedral body: dean, subdean, auditor, precentor 
(‘few ecclesiastical institutions gave such concrete recognition 
in their constitution to the power and influence of song as the 
mediaeval secular cathedrals’, p. 161), succentor, organist, keepers 
of the board (tabula), chancellor, master of the schools, chapter 
clerk, treasurer and archdeacons. A particularly stimulating section 
is that which deals with financial administration. The book concludes 
with a chapter dealing with the numerous corporations which 
gathered like satellites round the main corporation of the canons: 
the vicars choral, the minor canons, the colleges of chantry priests 
and the song-schools. 

This book has the rather uncommon merit of being clear and 
comprehensive while at the same time being based on a thorough 
knowledge of a very large number of sources (one or two of the 
latest volumes of the Somerset Record Society might have been con- 
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sulted with advantage). The mediaeval English cathedral system, 
like most ecclesiastical institutions of the past, has come under 
severe criticism; studies such as this, however, have done much 
to show the breadth of vision and the severely practical idealism 
which underlay apparent inconsistencies and often real abuses. Dr 
Edwards has given us the means to re-assess the part played by the 
English cathedral in the formation of our national heritage. 

But when will someone traverse that terra incognita, the fifteenth 
century? DOM AELRED WATKIN. 


A Procession of Saints by James Brodrick, s.j. Pp. viii+204 (Burns 
Oates) 10s. 6d. 


STENSIBLY the book consists of aseries of twelve lives of English 
()=: Trish Saints—one for each month of the year—with the life 
of a French-Canadian nun thrown in for good measure. But in 
reality, what with the copious footnotes and a truly Irish prodigality 
in the matter of digressions, the book contains far greater abundance 
of riches than its chapter-headings would seem to indicate. Dozens 
of other Saints come in for incidental treatment, as do nearly all 
tlre learned hagiographers of former times. In a few lines Fr 
Brodrick makes names which hitherto we knew only as references 
in italics into unforgettable characters of flesh and blood. For 
example, of the Revd Joseph Stevenson of the Record Office, to 
whom we are largely indebted for the publication of the Rolls 
Series, he tells us in a footnote (p. 63) that: ‘Presbyterian minister, 
foundation-member and vice-president of the Surtees Society. 
. . . Sub-Commissioner for Public Records at the British Museum 
and the Record Office, Anglican Vicar of Leighton Buzzard with 
wife and family, Catholic priest of Oscott, and Jesuit novice at 
Manresa House, Roehampton at the age of seventy-two . 
altogether, he edited some fifty large tomes for various learned 
societies. As a Jesuit he worked with unflagging energy for fifteen 
years at Farm Street. His two great profane loves in life (and not 
so very profane either) were children and animals, and he generally 
kept his pockets stuffed with sweets and nuts for those privileged 
parties.’ ; 
In the lives of the Saints, too, the outstanding feature of the 
book is its depicting in just such vivid character-sketches the 
intensely human lovableness of the Saints. Not only does Fr 
Brodrick draw the exquisite pictures of a St Godric wandering bare- 
footed in the snow searching for any frozen birds or beasts which 
‘he might revive, or of St Hugh of Avalon feeding the red squirrels 
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in his Carthusian cell at Witham, but even in the case of such a 
strong-minded man of action as St Wilfrid of Ripon (whose quite 
unjust condemnation of the gentle and lovable St Colman of 
Lindisfarne is here related in full—and most movingly) he 
can soften our wrath for ever afterwards by such a kind 
and true judgment as ‘pugnacious, kind-hearted Wilfrid, who 
would give a beggar the shirt off his back and fight an Archbishop 
through every ecclesiastical “court in Christendom’ (p. 22). 
Incidentally, if one may venture on one tiny suggestion ‘with one’s 
head in the dust’, to borrow Fr Brodrick’s own phrase, St Wilfrid’s 
point about the decrees of the Apostolic See on the Easter question 
was not quite so shamelessly untrue as the author’s footnote 
humorously implies (p. 25) because the first decree confirmed 
by the Papal Legates at the Council of Arles in 314, so famous 
for the presence of the three British Bishops, was that there should 
be uniformity of observance throughout Christendom, though 
this too really told in St. Colman’s favour, for that was the observ- 
ance to which he clung. 

The book has nine illustrations, but though they are far from 
commonplace ones, they might have been dispensed with, for they 
can bear no comparison with the unforgettable pen-pictures which 
the book leaves imprinted on our minds. , 

DOM JULIAN STONOR. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Morals and Independence : An Introduction to Ethics by John 
Coventry, s.J., with a preface by D. M. MacKinnon, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at the University of Aberdeen. Pp. 109 
(Burns Oates) 4s. 6d. 


His is a short introduction to the study of ethics which can 

| be recommended without hesitation as stimulating and helpful. 
The author arranges the matter in his own way, and covers 

an astonishing amount of ground in just over a hundred pages. 
The greater part of the book would of course be accepted by every 
scholastic philosopher, but there are one or two points which the 
present reviewer would dispute, if he has understood correctly 
the view put forward. With reference to P- 35, surely to act, 
at least habitually, from the motive of duty is necessary for a fully 
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moral action, and does not of itself imply any repugnance to the 
action? With reference to p. 53, can you not show that man is 
created by God, and that dishonesty is failure to give a man his 
due, and that God wills that he should have what is due to him? 
With reference-to p. 104, can you not show by a study of man’s 
natural powers what kind of conduct will make him good? It is 
impossible to expand these points here, but the mention of them 
is not intended to suggest any far-reaching criticism of this book. 
It is a valuable piece of work, and should prove very useful to 
many who wish to study ethics. DOM MARK PONTIFEX. 


Marriage Preliminaries by Canon E. J. Mahoney. Pp. 93 (Burns 
Oates) 6s. 


WARM recommendation can be given to this book which 
Acorns the text of the Instruction ‘Sacrosanctum’ and a 
very practical and readable commentary together with a 
Marriage Form’ which has been drafted to meet the exact require- 
ments of the Code and the Instruction. At first sight the requirements 
appear formidable and exacting and to some perhaps an unnecessary 
burden on the parish priest. But it is without doubt an effective 
means of reducing the number of invalid marriages and is a sub- 
stantiai protection both to the parties and to the Church. The 
Instruction re-states clearly the Law of the Church for the safe- 
guarding of the Sacrament of Marriage and now requires in addition 
a curial nihil obstat whenever the parish priests of the two parties 
belong to different dioceses. In some dioceses an Indult has been 
obtained excusing observance of this requirement and substituting 
an alternative procedure. It is, however, important to note that the 
Bishops are left free, except as regards the nihil obstat, to issue 
directions appropriate to their particular needs, and that apart 
from the requirement for inter-diocesan marriages the Instruction 
in so far as it affects the parish priest is not preceptive. 

There is therefore an obligation on the Bishops to indicate how 
the Instruction should be implemented by their clergy, and the 
issue of a pre-nuptial Enquiry Form with Episcopal sanction will 
provide the practical solution of the problem. The obligation on 
the clergy to use this form correctly is a grave one, especially 
with regard to the Certificate of freedom. A purely negative 
statement made without any positive investigation is quite in- 
sufficient and is an abuse. The Law of Registration, the preservation 
of the documents connected with the marriage described in the 
Instruction as the ‘fasciculus’, and above all the written statements 
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of the parties indicating their full knowledge and intention are 
vital and indispensable elements in the safeguarding of the validity 
of marriage. DOM WILFRID PASSMORE. 


Ehe und Familie. Referate der Wiener Seelsorgertagung vom 7. bis 
9. Janner 1948. Pp. viii + 168 (Herder, Vienna) S.17.20. 


priests and laymen grappled with the spiritual problems of 

marriage and the family arising out of the upheavals of war. The 
contributions are all on a very high level, thoroughly conversant 
with the great principles of the Church’s teaching and the actual 
and extraordinary conditions in which they have to be realized. 
Among the more disturbing features are (1) that prostitution, 
which once meant the final break with society, has become for 
many girls the only means to maintain a place in society; (2) that 
the countryside is little better than the towns: civil marriage is 
not at all rare; communicants are noticeably the more aged; 
religious indifference and—even more—sexual irregularity keep 
the young away from the sacraments. There is no easy or rapid 
solution of the problem, but it is encouraging to see how these 
authorities combine insistence on the heroism of Christian love 
with gentleness towards the wayward in a distracting age. 

EDWARD QUINN. 


if these conferences, held last year in Vienna, theologians, parish 


Portuguese Pilgrimage by C. C. Martindale. Pp. vii + 165 (Sheed 
and Ward) tos. 6d. 


R MARTINDALE himself describes this book as a ‘quasi-diary’ . 
F:: records a visit to Portugal in the summer of 1947 and offers 

just that opportunity for incisive and illuminating description 
of persons, places and events which Fr Martindale can so readily 
and charmingly turn to good account. The book follows no clearly 
defined pattern and does not attempt to treat its subject exhaustively, 
but as in all Fr Martindale’s works we are frequently delighted with 
penetrating comments which light up the subject under discussion, 
combining discursiveness with stimulating suggestions in that 
manner which he has made so peculiarly his own. There are, as 
we should expect, some shrewd observations about Fatima and 
many of those original and thought-provoking excursions into 
Portuguese history, art, politics and religious life which have 
so long attracted his readers and which it is an added pleasure 
to enjoy again so liberally after the silence imposed by illness 
and war. > 
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For Better for Worse: Three Social Sacraments by Fr Valentine, o.p. 
Pp. ro1 (Blackfriars Publications, Oxford) 5s. 


N this, the fourth volume of the ‘Theophila’ Correspondence, 
[= Valentine answers a request for an explanation of ‘the relation- 

ship between Prayer, Penance, Holy Mass and Matrimony for 
those who have marriage in view’. Unquestionably the spiritual 
perception which marks these letters will be found illuminating 
and profitable by a much wider circle of readers than that for 
which they were originally intended. Particularly instructive is 
Fr Valentine’s treatment of the place of sacrifice in life: ‘When 
our Lord said, ‘“Take up your cross and follow me’’, he was speaking 
principally to his disciples of all time. He was telling them that 
they are free either to carry the cross or to reject it, to suffer 
with him, the Redeemer, or apart from him and alone. But there 
is a sense in which he was thinking also of the cross not exclusively 
as the Christian sign but as a sort of cosmic sign, the law of sacrifice 
underlying all natural activity. In this sense the cross may be 
considered as something elevated by Christ out of the very stuff of 
creation to become the instrument of our redemption; it gave 
to all natural immolation fresh meaning and fulfilment.’ The 
treatment of Matrimony is especially worthy of recommendation, 
and it may be remarked in conclusion that the book itself answers 
well to its author’s ‘canon of the art of teaching, namely to re-affirm 
what is already known and then to increase this knowledge by 
degrees within the capacity of the class or audience or congregation 
as the case may be’. DOM HILARY STEUERT. 


Dictionnaire de Spiritualité—Fasc XI (coll 1009-1264): Clugny- 
Communion fréquente (Beauchesne) n.p. 
ROGRESS on this great undertaking, directed by P. Marcel 
Prite: s.J., has been necessarily slow but we may now hope 
for a more rapid flow of fascicules. There is no need to recom- 
mend them. The most important articles here are those on the 
Sacred Heart by the late P. Hamon, P. Noble’s on Colére (completed 
after the author’s death by P. Viller) and those on community 
life among the Diocesan Clergy and the practise of Communion, 
also by P. Viller. In view of Fr Chute’s article in this issue of 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW it is noteworthy that the late P. Gougaud 
of Farnborough lays it down unhesitatingly in his fully documented 
article on St Columban that the Saint passed through Great Britain. 
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jésus—Histoire et Critique by F. M. Braun, o.P., Professor at 
the University of Fribourg. Pp. 260 (Casterman: Tournai) 63 frs. 


the sale of Fr Braun’s excellent summary of the present situation 

in Biblical criticism so far as concerns the earthly life, the death 
and the resurrection of our Lord. The body of the book consists 
of an article published in the Encyclopaedia Histoire Générale des 
Religions (Quillet, Paris), and the point of view is ‘that of the 
historian who sets out to discover in the documents which deal 
with the life of Jesus the outstanding facts and the fundamental 
ideas of the gospel’ (p. 7). The result is not only a reference book 
which will be of great service even to advanced students but also a 
very readable introduction to Christianity for the intelligent enquirer. 


I: would be a great pity if an unattractive cover were to diminish 


Foundress and Mystic—Mother du Bourg by Dom Ernest Graf. 
Pp. 120 (Buckfast Abbey Publications) 3s. 6d. 


N the middle of the last century the reading in the refectory 
|< a French convent once suffered a strange interruption. The 

name of Robespierre was uttered, and immediately there was 
an exclamation from the Superioress. ‘Stop’, cried Mother du 
Bourg, ‘he murdered my father’. The first chapter of this remark- 
able biography describes the events which led to the murder. But 
what is chiefly remarkable about Mother de Bourg’s life is, as 
Dom Graf observes in his introduction, ‘the happy combination 
of prayer and work, action and mysticism in the best sense of that 
much abused word’. There is an abundance of well-attested 
‘mystical’ and apparently miraculous phenomena. The order of 
the Saviour and our Lady, founded by Mother du Bourg, is repre- 
sented in this country by the Convent of the Saviour at Shepton 
Mallet. The process of beatification was introduced in 1920. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 


The Peterborough Chronicle of Hugh Candidus ed. W. T. Mellows. 
Pp. 252 + xii (Oxford University Press) 15s. 

T is good to have an edition—the first printed since 1727—of 
[= Peterborough Chronicle. Though not a record of national 

importance, the chronicle of Hugh ‘Candidus’ presents a clear 
picture of some of the vicissitudes of that unfortunate abbey between 
655 and 1177. In spite of the fact that he is tinctured by a strong 
sense of esprit de corps which makes him do less than justice to some 
of those with whom the abbey came into conflict, Hugh has a 
refreshing simplicity of style and gives the appearance of honesty ; 
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indeed, as Prof. Liebermann rather acidly said, ‘Von Wundern berichtet 
er fiir einen Monch wenig’ (Neues Archiv XVIII, p. 231). 

Several valuable facts are recorded by Hugh: it was interesting 
to notice that the demesne-lands of the abbey were almost always 
ad firmam about the time of Conquest, and there is a lengthy 
relic-list (which included de quinque panibus quos dedit Dominus 
quinque milibus hominum and de virga Aaron). It would be interesting 
to know if the remarkable spring in the bed of the Nene described 
by Hugh still exists. 

The text is well transcribed and printed with a short but useful 
introduction. Explanatory footnotes would have been most welcome, 
but doubtless they would have made the book too expensive. 


Mediaeval Monasteries and Minsters of England and Wales by H. 
Ernest Roberts. Pp. 160 + xii (S.P.C.K.) 12s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to the monasteries and cathedral churches of 
Aries and Wales, this volume lists names, describes 
briefly the existing remains and gives a short account of the 
daily life and customs of the different religious orders. Mr Roberts 
Has clearly given much labour and enthusiasm to his task, and 
many will find the book a handy, though not a profound, reference 
book. On the whole the author has maintained a fair standard of 
accuracy, though we would wish that he had not perpetuated the 
common misuse of the term ‘minster’ to indicate a large church 
belonging to the secular clergy. The illustrations are many and on 
the whole good. DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
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BENZIGER (Einsiedeln): 
Der Neue Mensch (I. Dillersberger) 8.80 frs. 
Geschichte des Benediktinerordens (Dom P. Schmitz: tr. Dom L. 
Raber) 36 frs (Swiss). 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: 
The Holy Bible—Vol. I: Genesis—Esther (tr. R. A. Knox) 215. 
Lift up your Hearts (C. Wilmot, s.J.) 7s. 6d. 


CASTERMAN (Tournai): 
Cahiers de la Nouvelle Revue Théologique : 1V, Probléemes de I’ Adaptaticn 
en Apostolat (L. de Coninck, s.J.) 45 frs. 
V, Les Exercises Spirituels de Saint Ignace (R. Debauche, s.J., and 
others) n.p. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
A Study of the “Summa Philosophiae’ of pseudo-Grossteste (C. K. 
McKeon) 18s. 


DACRE PRESS: 
A Rebirth of Images (A. M. Farrer) 253s. 


DESSAIN (Malines): 

Les Rites at les Priéres du Saint Sacrifice de la Messe (Ch. A. Croegaert) 
Vol. II—La Messe des Fidéles depuis l’offertoire jusque le 
secréte. 140 frs. Vol. Ill—La Messe des Fidéles depuis la 
Préface jusqu’a la fin. 190 frs (Belgian). 


L’EDITION UNIVERSELLE (Brussels): 
La Sainte Trinité et les Sacraments (T. D’Eypernon, s.J.) n.p. 


FABER AND FABER: 
The Christian in Philosophy (J. V. Langmead Casserley) 18s. 


HARRISON AND SONS: 


Logical Positivism and Ethics (Aristotelian Society Suppl. Vol. 
XXII) 215. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
An Essay on the Vita Nuova (C. S. Singleton) 16s. 
Mediaeval Studies in Honor of J. R. M. Ford (edd. Holmes and 
Denomy) 36s. 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers—Number 4. 42s. 


LIBRERIA VATICANA: 
Analecta Monastica—First series: Studia Anselmiana 20 (Dom 


J. Leclercq) n.p. 


LONGMANS: 
arbara Celarent—a description of Scholastic Dialectic (T. 
Gilby, o.p.) 18s. 
The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ (Canon A. M. 
Ramsey) 9s. 6d. 


LA PENSEE CATHOLIQUE (Liege): 
La Révélation de la Grace dans Saint Paul et dans Saint Jean n.p. 
* Islam et Chrétienté (P. Denis, 0.P.) n.p. 


SANDS AND CO.: 
Our Eternal Vocation (A Carmelite Nun) 7s. 6d. 


SHEED AND WARD: 
The Creed in Slow Motion (R. A, Knox) 8s. 6d. 
The Passion of the Infant Christ (C. Houselander) 6s. 
They made me sign—a series of talks to a non-Catholic about to 
marry a Catholic (J. C. Heenan) 5s. 
We Live with our Eyes Open (Dom H. Van Zeller) 7s. 6d. 


SPC Ka: 
Tertullian’s Treatise Against Praxeas (ed. E. Evans) 21s. 
Marcion and His Influence (E. C. Blackman) 12s. 6d. 
T. B. Strong—Bishop, Musician, Dean, Vice-Chancellor (Canon 
H. Anson) 8s. 6d. 


[We are asked to state that an English translation of Dr Jungmann’s 
Missarum Sollemnia is to be published shortly by Messrs Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., of New York.] 
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; VENING has fallen over the ‘‘Vienna Circle’’,’ writes Karl 
Pres in the March issue of Wort und Wahrheit, ‘an evening of 
memories.’ In recalling some of those memories, he suggests 
that a pioneer who did not properly belong to the circle, but 
who prepared the way for it and in whose work every aspect 
of the twentieth century problem of knowledge can be found, has 
never had due credit. This is Stdhr (1855-1921), in outlook far 
more close to Anglo-Saxon realism than the later Wiener Kreis, 
which without justification claimed to be ‘a branch of the intellectual 
firm of Whitehead and Russell.” Among our contemporaries, Herr 
Pichl thinks that A. J. Ayer alone belongs spiritually to the circle. 
* * * 


The Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, which has resumed 
publication after some years of silence, maintains its high standards 
as the leading Catholic theological quarterly in German. Its articles 
tend to be thorough and solid rather than novel, but the influence 
of the ‘new theology’ is clearly at work. In No. 3 of 1948 Professor 
Johann Auer of Freising calls for a theology which makes the living 
and complete man its starting point, illustrating this by a lengthy 
analysis of the views of the three great schools of thought on grace : 
the thomists stressing the factual, the concrete reality that is man ; 
the molinists his spiritual freedom ; the mystics his unique personal 
character. We ought patiently to examine these contributions, 
not in a spirit of eclecticism but with an eye for what is of positive 
value, in order to gain a better view of the whole. The great task 
of our time, he thinks, is to develop a completely rational and auto- 
nomous philosophy side by side with a living theology in which it is 
recognized that the philosophical method has only a very limited value. 

In the fourth number of 1948 Fr E. Gutwenger of Innsbruck 
concludes an article on Othmar Spann’s philosophy of religion 
with the observation that leadership in this subject has passed 
from Germany to France, Blondel being the greatest of our con- 
temporaries. Within the sphere of Christian anthropology he thinks 
that the discussion on natural desire will lead to fruitful develop- 
ments. Here, too, French names—Maréchal, de Broglie and de 
Lubac—are to the fore ; but with them can be compared the 
German Jesuit, Karl Rahner, whose Hérer des Wortes (Munich 1941) 
has been too little noticed even in the country of its origin. 

The Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie is published by Herder in 
Vienna. The editor is Fr Josef A. Jungmann, s.J., of Innsbruck. 


(We are indebted to the Revd Edward Quinn for the above comments and 
express to him our most grateful thanks.) 
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Theological Studies (published by the Theological Faculties of the 
Society of Jesus in the United States) includes in the March issue 
a fifty-page comment by Fr Gerard Kelly on work in the field of 
general moral theology which appeared during 1948. The dis- 
cussions of atom-bombing and psychiatry in particular deserve the 
closest attention. There are nearly forty book-reviews, which form 
a mass of information about theological books from every part of 
the globe. The first, for example, tells us that the Spanish theologian 
Fr Manya in his De Ratione Peccati Poenam Aeternam Inducentis concludes 
that until the hour of death mortal sin is only a remote disposition 
for incurring eternal punishment ; ‘a full, explicit, definitive 
obduracy of the human will cannot be had’ until the receiving 
of ‘new light’ which occurs at the separation of the soul from the 
body. This conclusion, which the reviewer rejects, would revolu- 
tionize the current theological concept of sin. 


* * * 


Recherches de Science Religieuse for the first quarter of this year 
contains an article of forty pages by P. de Lubac, Mystére du Surnaturel. 
Expectations that he would reply in forma to some of the critics 
of his book Surnaturel, notably PP. de Broglie and Boyer, have 
not yet been fulfilled. Here he gives us a serene and illuminating 
essay on the principles of theological science and an account, 
perhaps the most profound which he has published, of his attitude 


to the ‘system of pure nature’. 
x * * 


Revue Philosophique de Louvain for February publishes a long 
article by Canon Antoine de Coninck. He begins with an account 
of his general position in epistemology (cf. THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
Spring 1949, pp. 1556), and goes on to defend the fundamentally 
analytical character of human thought in a way which leads to 
important results in metaphysics by breaking down artificial 
barriers between the ‘notional’ and the ‘real’ orders. 


* * * 


Responsabilita del Sapere, the organ of the Centro Romano di Com- 
parazione e Sintesi, is doing valuable work by bringing together 
philosophers, artists and scientists who have at heart the defence 
of our culture. The issue for the last quarter of 1948 contains two 
particularly noteworthy articles, Alberto Grammatico’s on the 
foundations of metaphysics and J. Gawronski’s on the principle 
of causality. 
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DR LEAVIS AND MR HENRY 


Mr T. A. Birrell writes: 

The kind of treatment of Dr Leavis that we should expect from 
‘a Quarterly of Catholic Thought and Monastic History’ would be 
an article which attempts first to establish, and then to criticize, 
Dr Leavis’s fundamental philosophical and theological position. 
Perhaps it is a certain tribute to Dr Leavis’s considerable tactical 
skill (for which he rarely gets credit) that such an article remains 
yet to be written. 

Mr Henry’s recent essay (THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring 1949) 
makes, however, two different approaches. Firstly, he criticizes 
Dr Leavis’s method of presentation of his views. Now I think that all 
those well acquainted with his works will agree that Dr Leavis takes 
little pains to make himself ‘easy reading’. He has not, for instance, 
Mr Eliot’s classical elegance—his essays are often compressed and 
elliptical, and demand frequent rereading, and he has certain 
noticeable verbal mannerisms. It is not my concern to argue whether 
or not these points add up to any very considerable indictment, 
but if Mr Henry had devoted his nine pages simply to that approach, 
there would have been little of which to complain. But, in his second 
line of attack, Mr Henry registers disagreement with certain of 
Dr Leavis’s particular literary judgments, without, I venture to 
suggest, adequately representing Dr Leavis’s arguments, or offering 
substantial proof of his own objections. In trying to score points 
off Dr Leavis, and to score them quickly, Mr Henry has permitted 
himself a certain ambiguity in his own use of language, and a 
somewhat erratic method of quotation from Dr Leavis’s work. 

(1) p. 161 : (Page numbers at the beginning of each comment 
refer to Mr Henry’s article. Other page numbers refer to The Great 
Tradition by F. R. Leavis, Chatto, 1948.) Mr Henry refers to 
Education and the University as a ‘shameless piece of bookmaking’. 

“‘Bookmaking’, in the derogatory sense, implies the compilation 
of a useless book : useless, that is, because the matter is already 
contained in other books. In Education and the University Dr Leavis 
has printed in book form certain of his own essays from Scrutiny 
and his out-of-print pamphlet ‘How to Teach Reading’. Mr Henry 
offers no evidence that Dr Leavis has plagiarized his ideas from 
anyone else, nor does he show that any of the essays are unconnected 
with educational or University topics. Are we therefore to infer that 
Mr Henry considers any republication of essays from periodicals to 
be ‘a shameless piece of bookmaking’? 
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(2) p. 161 : Mr Henry refers to the remark ‘But there is only 
one Hard Times in the Dickensian oeuvre’ as one of Dr Leavis’s 
new variations on the nonsensical’. | willingly concede that Dr 
Leavis’s mode of expression here is peculiar (cf. also ‘there is only 
one Lady Chatterly’s Lover in Lawrence’s oeuvre’ in Scrutiny, March 
1949, p. 44) but the meaning seems plain. I would suggest to Mr 
Henry that to accuse a critic of writing nonsense is a rather more 
serious charge than he seems to think. 

(3) p- 161 : “The main strength of Dr Leavis’s critical work has 
lain in analysis and critical commentary on set texts . . .’ I have 
not the regulations of the Cambridge English Tripos to hand, but 
I very much doubt whether (to take at random three of the texts 
to which Dr Leavis has given detailed study) the poems of Ben 
Jonson, Crabbe’s Tales, or Nostromo, have ever been ‘set texts’. 

(4) p. 164: Mr Henry writes : 

‘Here and there one finds a tendency to read more by way of 
significance into a passage than is there. In discussing Daniel Deronda 
Dr Leavis remarks (p. 114) ‘In these scenes the sharpness of 
significant particularity with which the outward action is registered 
is”very striking. ‘She was frightened at her own agitation and 
began to unbutton her gloves that she might button them again 
and bite her lips over the pretended difficulty.” The whole is seen 
and the postures and movements are given with vivid precision.’’ 
At the end of the same paragraph he adds ‘“‘The vividness of the 
rendering is significance’’. One feels here that he is setting more 
stress on the passage quoted than it will bear.’ : 

On examining Dr Leavis’s context, however, we find that he 
makes it quite clear that ‘the vividness of the rendering is signifi- 
cance’ applies to scenes in Chapter x:vui referred to in detail in 
his previous paragraph, and also to the diamonds incident in Chapter 
xxx, described in the subsequent one. I feel that it is Mr Henry 
who is setting more stress on the passage quoted than it will bear. 

(5) p- 165 : Mr Henry writes : 

‘On page 85 Dr Leavis comments : “‘Henry James wouldn’t 
have written The Portrait of a Lady if he hadn’t read Gwendolen 
Harleth, and of the pair of closely comparable works, George Eliot’s 
has not only the distinction of having come first ; it is decidedly 
the greater’. If the reader is startled by the words “‘decidedly 
the greater’’, his astonishment is not likely to be reduced by the 
reasons then put forward for regarding it as the greater. James 
is said to be ‘‘evasive in his inexplicitness’’, ‘‘equivocal about his 
indirectness and the subtlety of implication with which he pursues 
his aim of excluding all but the ‘essential’.’’ ‘‘His art is devoted 
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to contending us with very little in the way of inner realization 
of Isabel.”” ’ 

The first remarkable thing about this passage is Mr Henry’s 
use of the word ‘then’. Although he gives us the page reference 
(p. 85) to the first passage quoted, he omits any indication of where 
the subsequent passages come from. I read carefully from p. 85, 
and was somewhat surprised to find that ‘evasive in his explicitness’ 
does not occur till page 110. Now when a writer tells us that certain 
reasons are then put forward, we hardly expect to find the reasons 
quoted to be twenty-five pages further on. The reader might 
indeed be astonished if the quotations which Mr Henry cites were, 
in fact, Dr Leavis’s reasons. They prove, on examination, to be Dr 
Leavis’s summing-up of conclusions reached after twenty-five pages 
of lengthy comment and close analysis. Mr Henry clearly believes 
that Dr Leavis underestimates Henry James. Let us then quote in 
full Dr Leavis’s remarks, of which Mr Henry gives us an abridgement: 

‘Isn’t there, in fact, something evasive about James’s inexplic- 
itness ; something equivocal about his indirectness and the subtlety 
of implication with which he pursues his aim of excluding all but 
the ‘‘essential’’? What, we ask, thinking by contrast of the fullness 
with which we have Gwendolen, is the substance of Isabel’s interest 
for.us? In spite of such things as the fine passage in Chapter xiu of 
The Portrait of a Lady that evokes her finding ‘‘the infinite vista of 
a multiplied life to be a dark alley with a dead wall at the end’’, 
we see that James’s marvellous art is devoted to contenting us 
with very little in the way of inward realization of Isabel . . .’ 

If we compare that passage as it stands with Mr Henry’s rendering 
of it as I have quoted above, the differences are apparent. Mr Henry 
gives no indication that he has, in fact, taken isolated sentences 
from a connected passage, nor that he has emended ‘James’s 
marvellous art’ into ‘His art’. When, therefore, nine lines below 
his version of this quotation Mr Henry writes ‘one is tempted to 
believe that Dr Leavis in an attempt to secure more general recog- 
nition for George Eliot has read the James novel only in regard to 
making out a case against it’ one is also tempted to believe that 
Mr Henry has read (and quoted) Dr Leavis’s essay only in regard to 
making out a case against ME, 

(6) p. 168 : Mr Henry writes : 

‘Dr Leavis even reprints the admittedly amusing story of Mrs 
Wharton about Henry James (p. 166), but it is far from clear what 
relevance it has to a study of the great tradition.’ 

Considerably more relevance, we are tempted to retort, than 
Mr Henry’s quotation of a passage from Anna Karenina has to his 
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study of the criticism of Dr Leavis. Mrs Wharton’s anecdote about 


James is quoted to illustrate . . . ‘the peculiarities of his later 
style, with its complexities and exhausting delicacies and its 
incapacity for directness . . . That there really was incapacity, 


essential loss of .a power, that something had gone wrong in his 
life, Mrs Wharton brings amusingly home to us. She relates an 
episode showing him unable to ask the way so as to be understood. 
[The story then follows in a footnote.] The author of The Portrait 
of a Lady most certainly was not like that.’ That is Dr Leavis’s 
context. I leave it to the reader to judge whether or not the relevance 
of the introduction of such an anecdote is ‘far from clear’. 

(7) p. 169: Mr Henry brings another charge of irrelevance : 
‘Those to whom Hard Times has always appeared and still appears 
as one of Dickens’s less successful and more mechanical novels will 
read the sentence ‘‘Dickens’s art in Hard Times differs from Ben 
Jonson’s not in being inconsistent, but in being so very much more 
flexible and inclusive’’ with some raising of the eyebrows. I find it 
hard to follow what useful purpose is to be served by comparing 
the two, and impossible to understand how the adjective flexible 
has any relevance to a discussion of Hard Times.’ 

Mr Henry might not have found it so hard to follow the purpose 
of Dr Leavis’s comparison of Dickens and Ben Jonson if he had 
followed a little closer Dr Leavis’s actual words. Dr Leavis in fact 
wrote : 

‘Dickens’s art in Hard Times differs from Ben Jonson’s not in 
being consistent, but in being so very much more flexible and 
inclusive—a point that seemed to be worth making because the 
relation between Dickens and Jonson has been stressed of late, 
and I have known unfair conclusions to be drawn from the com- 
parison, notably in respect of Hard Times’. (The page reference, 
which Mr Henry omits, is p. 236.) 

Mr Henry also finds it impossible to understand the relevance of 
the adjective ‘flexible’. In the sentence immediately preceding 
that just quoted Dr Leavis writes : “Gradgrind, in the nature of the 
fable, has to experience the confutation of his philosophy, and to be 
capable of the change involved in admitting that life has proved 
him wrong’, and in the subsequent paragraph he begins ‘The 
confutation of Utilitarianism by life is conducted with great 
subtlety’. In such a context ‘flexibility’ indicates controlled shifts 
of tone and stress in the development of theme and character, 
and here specifically it refers to the presentation of Gradgrind. 
Dickens’s development of the Gradgrind-Utilitarian theme Dr 
Leavis proceeds to demonstrate (pp. 236-44) by considerable 
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quotation (approximately 2,400 words) and comment. If Mr 
Henry does not agree with Dr Leavis’s demonstration of flexibility, 
it would be fairer if he indicated more specifically his points of 
disagreement, instead of leaving the impression that no such 
demonstration exists. 

(8) p. 169: In referring to Dr Leavis’s introductory chapter 
Mr Henry says : “Hardy reappears as ‘a provincial manufacturer 
of gauche and heavy fictions’*.’ I have read through the chapter 
several times, but have been unable to find the words that Mr 
Henry places in inverted commas. 

It has been no part of my purpose here to offer any general 
pronouncements in justification or explanation of Dr Leavis’s 
position, but merely to indicate certain easily demonstrable mis- 
representations of him by such a professed well-wisher as Mr Henry. 


[The justice of Mr Birrell’s opening paragraph must be acknow- 
ledged. Its last sentence, however, seems to contain the admission 
that Dr Leavis has not yet avowed any philosophical or theological 
position, and in the meanwhile those who value the objectivity 
of his critical work (a characteristic which is never irrelevant to 
sound metaphysics) may serve a useful purpose by pointing out 
what they conceive to be lapses ; this is what Mr Henry has tried 
to do. A certain characteristic vehemence of style seems to have 
been interpreted by Mr Birrell as a sign of animus; and we are 
grateful to him for the opportunity of removing any such mis- 
apprehension. Thus when Mr Henry uses the word ‘nonsensical’ 
in reference to one of Dr Leavis’s sentences, he should be under- 
stood to mean simply that it is not English. His complaint against 
Education and the University is that it achieves the length of a book 
only by the assembling of heterogeneous materials (what immediate 
relevance has the essay on T. S. Eliot’s later poetry ?). The dis- 
crepancies which Mr Birrell has detected between Mr Henry’s 
account of The Great Tradition and the text itself must be judged 
against the background of the whole article, the substance of which 
remains. And in regard to the incriminated passages it must be 
noted that they do not misrepresent the broad lines of Dr Leavis’s 
treatment. He does contrast Henry James unfavourably in certain 
respects with George Eliot, and Ben Jonson with Dickens ; and 
his opinion of Hardy has remained substantially unaltered. (The 
passage which Mr Birrell could not find—+v. his (8)—occurs on 
p. 124.) Admittedly Mr Henry has left unmentioned arguments 
offered by Dr Leavis in defence of those contrasts, nor could he 
establish his own judgments upon the writers concerned in the 
course of an article. But he has expressed points of view which 
deserved publicity.—kp.] 
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